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OUTLIKE. 

The  Problem  of  Oral  Composition  in  the  Ninth  Grade. 

A.  Introduction 

I -Oral  language  is  a  necessary  tool 

1.  In  life 

2.  In  education 

5.  In  attainment  of  culture 

II.  Pupils  can  he  incited  to  have  a  desire  for  good  speech 

III.  Apparent  need  of  sucii  cultivation 

B.  The  problem  stated 

I.  Means  of  cultivating  oral  Englisn  to  insure 

1.  Economy  of  time 

2.  Economy  of  effort 
3. Sustained  interest 

II.  Difficulties 

1.  Pupils  lack  uniform  preparation 

2.  Pupils  are  at  a  self  conscious  age 

3.  Pupils  differ  in  maturity  and  ability 
4. Speech  is  an  art  -  art  cannot  be  taught 

III.  Place  of  oral  composition  in  secondary  education 
l.In  and  for  itselr 

2.  As  a  tool  for  other  studies 

3.  As  a  need  or  lire 
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IV.  Tentative  solution  of  the  difficulties-provide 

1.  Proper  incentives 

2.  ffraded  steps  in  practice 

3.  Right  procedure, including 

a. Creation  of  right  atmosphere 
"b.Vocahularly  "building 

c .  Stimulation  of  thought 

d.  Opportunity  for  progress 

e.  Encouragement  of  success 

f.  Desire  for  fluency 

V.  Value  of  good  education 

] .Continues  education  beyond  school  years 
C.The  problem  discussed 

I.  Definition  of  terms 

II.  Two  main  divisions  of  English  composition 

1 .  Content 

2.  Form 

III.  Analysis  of  present  situation 

1. Pupils  dislike  oral  English  "because 
a. It  is  vague 
"b. Failure  is  so  apparent 

c.  Does  not  challenge  ability 

(].)  Illustration  of  the  starting  point 

d.  Pupils  formulaie  values  in  oral  English 
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L>.  Steps  in  the  solution  or  the  problem 

I .  Recognition  of  need 

II .  Establishment  of  contact  between  speech  and  life  needs 

III .  Selection  of  interesting  subjects 
IY.  Establishment  of  standards 

E.  Heed  to  combat  vagueness  by  attention 
I.  Composition  difficulties  overcome  oy 

1.  Right  choice  of  titles 

2.  Careful  planning  of  theme 

a.  Training  in  selection  of  subject  matter 

b.  Training  in  organization  oi  subject  matter 
draining  in  limitation  of  subject  matter 
d. Training  to  secure  the  essential 

(1)  Good  beginning 

(2)  Good  ending 

(3)  Unity 

F.  Interest  is  maintained  oy  varying  the  procedure 

G.  Socialization  is  provided  for  by 

I.  Provision  for  team  work 

II.  Provision  lor  success  according  to  ability 

H.  Variations  in  oral  composition  practice 

I.  Platform  day 
1 .Illustration 
2. Kinds 

a.  Pure  entertainment 

b.  Information 

c .  Inspiration 
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II.  Class  forms  a  clu"b 

1 .  Value 

a. Creates  interest, places  responsibility, 
provides  opportunity  I'or  fluency 

2.  Comparison  between  cluo  procedure  and 
f o  rr.ial  class  wo  rk 

I. The  oral  English  period  oecomes  a  laboratory  to 
re-examine 
I. Aims  and  objectives 
II  .Pupils 'needs 

I II.  Demands  of  present  day  lining 
1  .Indivi  dual 

2. Educational 
5. Artistic 
4. Social 

IV.  forecasting  of  results 
J.  Success  depends  on 

I.  Proper  motivation 

l.iSroad  general  motive 

2. Special  motives 
IX*  Value  oi  interest 
III. Adequate  preparation  for  success 
K. Training  the  pupil  to  prepare  a  speech 
I  .Learn  to  do  by  doing 

II.  Clear  expression  follows  clear  thinking 

III.  Artistic  expression  comes  from  talent  and  training 
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IV.  Straight  line  thinking  desirable 

V.  Source?  of  material 

1 .  Experi  ence 

2.  Li terature 

3.  Fusion  of  ooth 

VI.  Thinking  the  subject  through 

VII  .0rg3.ni zing  and  outlining  material 
L. Training  the  pupil  to  "speak  the  speech" 

I.  1  deals  of  good  speech 

II.  Ancients  recognized  difficulties 

III.  Study  of  literary  speeches 

IV.  Formulation  of  aids  in  good  speaking 

V.  Relation  of  speech  and  thought 
VI  Value  of  good  workmanship 

II.  Suggestive  lessons  in  oral  English 

Enthusiastic  preparation  and  enthusiastic  presentation 
I. Informal  -  to  establish  fluency 

1.  Joke  round  -  value 

a.  Arouse  interest 

b.  Fix  idea  of  unity 

2.  The  short  story  trial  -  additional  value 

a. Selection  of  important  ideas 

3.  Anecdote  -  special  value 

a. To  focus  attention  on  speaking 
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4.  Round  table  di scussions  -  additiona,!  value 

a. Fluency 

D.Se-lf  confidence 

c.  Co-operation 

5.  Op  en  Forum  -  additional  values 

a.  Provides  for  leadership 

b.  Provides  for  criticism 

6.  Progressive  Conversation 

7 .  Imtervi  ev/s 

a .Dramatizes  needs 

8.  Familiar  incident 

a. Groups  ideas  about  a  central  point  of  interest 
II .Here  formal  themes  -  emphasis  on  idea 

Limitation  ox  xiterary  speeches  -  illustration 

2.  Repro duction  from  narrative  poetry  -  illustration 

3.  Expository 

4.  Description 
o .Argument 

6. Use  of  the  play  element 

I I I .  Imp  r o  up  tut  hem  e 

IV.  Book  report 
\                               V. Platform  day 

II. Projects  in  oral  composition 

I.  Some  projects  based  on  book  reports 

II.  Lectures  on  the  Historical  Events  of  Boston 
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III .  What  college  to  attend 

IV.  Salesman  period 

V.  Vocational  interest 
VI- The  mock  trial 

VI I. General  debating 
▼II. The  formal  debate 

IX-Exercises  tnat  feature  the  play  spirit 
0.  Other  factors 

I .  Correlation 

II.  Criticism 

III .  Vocabularly  building 

IV.  Correction  of  grammatical  errors 

V.  Training  in  expression 

P. Relations  of  language  and  thought 
0,.  Results 
R. Conclusion 

I. Oral  English  as  a  unifying  rorce 
S. Summary 

Bi  b]  iography 


The  Pro "bl ems  of  oral  Composition  in  the  Hinth  Grade. 

Who  lacks  the  power  to  shape  nis  thought 
Were  little  poorer  if  he  lacked  the  thought. 

Addison. 

Intro  duction 

"The  teaching  of  English"  says  Laura  McGregor  in 
"Supervised  Study  in  English,"  "present  more  problems 
than  that  of  any  subject  in  the  school  program.  Daily 
life  crystal] izes  continually  into  language  and  the  in- 
dividual's ability  to  translate  his  impressions  and  re- 
actions into  suitable  speech  determines  to  a  large  extent 
his  power  and  influence  in  the  society  of  wnich  he  is  a 
part . " 

One  of  the  most  pressing  of  the  English  problems 
is  oral  composition, particularly  in  the  early  years  of 
the  senior  high  school.     If  education  is  "the  training 
or  pupils  to  do  well  the  worthwhile  things  they  would 
do  anyway, if  we  are  to  develop  in  the  student  those 
natural  powers  which  not  only  make  his  life  more  enjoy- 
able to  himself  and  othere  but  will  make  him  a  safe  and 
willing  leader  in  the  better  activities  of  life,"  there 
is  need  of  much  training  in  oral  language.     Command  of 


language  is  a  great  help  toward  that  variously  dei'ined 
lout  desirable  thing  called  "culture". 

Since  no  one  can  put  culture  into  a  soul  that  has 
no  desire  for  it, we  should  give  direction  to  an  existing 
desire  or  strive  to  create  it  where  it  does  not  exist. 
The  earlier  steps  are  relatively  easy.     The  high  school 
pupil  does  not  exist  who  will  not  enjoy  making  a  good 
speech  before  a  class.     And  in  few  subjects  are  the  re- 
sults so  apparent  as  in  ora.1  composition,    llo  teacher 
needs  to  tell  a  class  the  broad  distinctions  between  a 
good  theme  and  a  poor  one.     Even  the  incompetent  pupil 
can  see  for  himself.     The  problem  is  more  to  keep  alive 
the  desire, to  increase  and  develop  it, and  to  prevent 
discouragement .     The  diificulties  are  many, but  to  an 
active  teacher  they  present  so  many  opportunities. 

The  Problem  Stated 
Granted  that  oral  expression  or  a  good  command  of 
language  is  necessary.  Can  such  expression  be  cultivated? 
How  best  can  the  oral  composition  period  in  a  nigh  school 
be  used  to  assist  this  purpose  and  be  effective  and  eco- 
nomical?   Few  teachers  will  hesitate  to  say  with  greater 
or  less  emphasis  that  most , perhaps  all, high  school  students 
need  more  training  in  oral  composition.     But  many  will 
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argue  that  it  cannot  be  efficiently  done  in  the  high 
school.     They  will  tell  you  tha,t  the  elementary  SDhools 
should  establish  the  groundwork  and  that  an  increasing 
number  will  add  the  finishing  touches  in  college. 
And  those  not  of  this  favored  group?    Life  will  help 
then  to  muddle  through.     A  dangerous  and  inefficient 
policy  surely. 

But  the  charge  of  inefficiency  must  be  met.  Ho 
teacher , certainly  no  teacher  of  English,  can  waste  time, 
energy,  or  effort.    Y/e  have  so  many  avenues  demanding 
these.     If  the  oral  theme  is  simply  a  repetition  or 
what  the  pupil  has  done  since  his  primary  school  days, 
it  results  in  boredom  to  the  pupil  as  well  as  to  his 
fellow  pupils  and  the  teacher.    As  such  it  is  the  most 
deadly  dull  thing  that  can  happen  in  the  high  school 
years  and  its  hours  are  surely  numbered  -  it  will  fall 
by  it  own  weight. 

Because  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is  an  in- 
strument of  all  pupils'  acquisitions  and  of  common 
intercourse  with  his  fellows;  because  it  is  a  key  to 
rich  stores  of  inf ormation, to  social  and  business 
opportunity, to  the  worthy  use  oi  leisure, its  import- 
ance cannot  be  overestimated.     The  oral  composition 
in  the  high  school  is  the  only  place  where  cultivation 
of  speech  is  formally  done.     It  is,  of  course,  done 
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inci dentally  in  all  departments  of  school  and  life.  But 
if  the  results  in  formal  English  are  not  gratifying, what 
can  one  expect  from  incidental  training? 

What  special  difficulties  do  the  early  years  of  high 
school  present  in  oral  composition?    Let  us  try  to  enu- 
merate a  few. 

The  modern  high  school  takes "all  the  children  of  all 
the  people;"  it  is  fed  Dy  several  different  schools  so 
tJaat  pupils  differ  in  background  and  training.    The  pupils 
are  at  the  self-conscious  age  when  every  problem  seems  to 
be  Heightened.     They  do  not  know  each  other  as  they  did 
in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school.     They  are, there- 
fore, critical  of  themselves  and  each  other.     A  large 
number  are  in  fear  of  being  raiiures .     The  stages  of 
development  opened  are  wide.    We  meet  several  grades 
of  maturity, or  lack  of  it.     This  first  year  is  the 
melting  pot  of  high  school. 

In  no  other  field  is  the  demand  that  we  vitalize 
the  subject  so  great.     Desira/ble  habits  of  thought  ajid 
expression  are  developed  through  continuity  and  inten- 
siveness  and  of  course  --first, last , and  always , interest . 
"Work  without  interest  is  alv/ays  drudgery  wnatever  the 
results  may  be . " 
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Oral  composition  can  be  and  should  be  a  part  of 
that  education  which, according  to  Professor  Hanus,is 
a  training  for  complete  living.     It  should  aid  "to 
live  completely  which  means  to  be  as  useful  and  nappy 
as  possible.     By  usefulness  is  meant  service, i . e. , 
any  activity  which  promotes  the  material  or  spiritual 
interests  of  mankind.     To  be  happy  one  must  enjoy  both 
hi  s  wo  rk  an  d  hi  s  leisure."  *1 

In  these  days  when  so  much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  social  studies,  oral  expression  becomes  a  necessary, 
well-nigh  indispensable  tool  for  present  and  future  life. 
"One  great  difference  between  animals  and  civilized 
people  is  that  people  cannot  live  without  composition .  ,,*2 

There  is  a  prospective  talker  in  all  of  us .though 
not  necessarily  a  Coleridge.     This  perhaps  is  the  un- 
touched lode  of  pure  gold  ready  for  the  skilled  teacher. 
What  practical  help  can  one  give  lor  the  "market in g 11 
of  the  lode? 

,/hile  oral  speech  nay  be  an  art,  it  is  an  art  based 
on  fundamentals.     However  good  our  prospective  Coleridges 
and  "mute  inglorious  Lliltons"  are,  they  can  be  Improved. 


*1  Hanus, K.G.  -Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values 
*2    Ward,  C.  H.  -Sentence  and  Theme 
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First,by  proper  incentive,  goals  of  achievements ,  and 
second, by  carei'uliy  graded  steps  in  practice. 

Procedure . 

The  teacher  should  create  the  right  atmosphere  that 
will  stimulate  the  pupils  to  highest  endeavor.     She  will 
provide  exercises  in  vocabulary  building.     The  man  who 
has  the  most  word?  at  his  command  has  the  most  ideas.  It 
is  important  to  stimulate  thought  -  since  the  relation  be- 
tween thought  and  expression  is  very  close  indeed. 

When  one  is  interested  or  glad  he  doe?  not  need  to 
have  any  one  tell  him  what  to  say.     All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  provide  opportunities  for  growth  that  shall,  increase 
as  the  pupils'  power  and  vision  increase.     Always  the  most 
precious  thing  is  to  keep  alive  the  desire  ror  more.  The 
"days  that  make  us  happy  make  us  wise." 

The  Problem  Analysed. 
The  first  aim  is  to  get  the  pupil  to  talk.  Once 
this  is  accomplished  the  more  difficult  ta.sk  of  refining 
his  speech  is  to  be  met.     The  task  of  helping  him  toward 
self  cultivation  in  the  right  and  even  elegant  use  of 
his  mother  tongue  will  prove  a  means  of  continuing  be- 
yond school  age  the  mental  and  social  development  v/hich 
a  real  school  always  attempts. 
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Wherever  and  whenever  the  problems  of  English  ex- 
pression comes  to  the  fore, the  difficulties  are  in  two 
>  main  divisions-r-content  and  form.     Fluency  and  accuracy 

are  fundamental , and  style, polish, refinement , cultivated 
expression, are  certainly  greatly  to  "be  desired. 

Definition  of  Terms. 
What  specific  problems  do  the  first  years  of  the 
senior  hign  school  present  in  oral  composition?  First, 
perhaps, we  should  define  oral  composition.     It  has  been 
variously  defined.     For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  it  will 
he  considered  as  a  prepared  or  unprepared  speech  given 
orally  to  a  class.     But  this  is  nothing  new.     The  average 
pupil  has  given  oral  themes  from  the  primary  school. 
In  the  better  school  the  practice  has  existed  from  the 
kindergarten.     In  this  lies  some  ol  the  difficulties. 
I  asked  some  of  my  pupils  aoout  the  difficulty  in  oral 
English.     "It's  the  same  old  thing.     And  the  pupils  are 
tired  of  it."  they  reply.    Ilo  wonder, after  eight  years. 
But  it  isn't  the  same  old  thing  aiy  more  than  othtr  forme 
of  education  are.     "But  the  other  subjects  advance  and 
become  different  from  elementary  school  work."    Right  I 
Oral  composition  must  keep  abreast  at  least  of  the  other 
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subjects.     It  must  "advance  and  oe  ciirrerent"  from 
elementary  school  work.    If  it  does  advance, will  it 
not,  in  a  measure  at  least, "be  different? 
Y/ell ,  how? 

Let  us  see  the  starting  point. 

Tor  tomorrow,  clas s ,  I  should  liK.e  to  have  you 
give  a  short  talk, perhaps  two  or  three  minutes,  to 
the  class  on  some  topic  that  interests  you  and  that 
you  think  might  interest  us." 

The  class  registered  disapproval  in  various  degrees. 

"Any  questions?" 

"What  shall  we  talk  aoout?" 

"Will  we  write  it?" 

"Will  we  read  it  from  our  papers?" 

"Does  everyone  ' hafter'  give  one?" 

"How  long  shall  it  "be?" 

Hardly  an  enthusiastic  reception.    Well, the  assign- 
ment , perhaps  ,  set  the  key.     An  assignment  should  always 
"be  a  work  of  art.     The  col  d,  impersonal  tone  is  out  of 
place, and  it  is  usually  a  forerunner  of  disappointment 
and  failure  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil. 
§  Heedless  to  describe  the  results. 

The  conscientious  few  volunteered  after  more  or 
] ess  persuasive  requests.     They  recited  in  a  stilted 
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fashion  something  they  iiad  had  before  or  an  experience. 
They  did  not  appear  vitally  interested, neither  did  the 
class.    Perhaps  they  gained  something  oy  the  eii'ort, 
physical  or  moral,  of  comng  "before  the  class  and"re- 
ci  ting" ,  for  they  certainly  did  not  talk. 

"That  is  a  good  beginning .  "  Woiud  any  one  like 
to  criticize  the  theme?    No  one  would.   "Shall  we  mark 
it  one  hundred  per  cent?"  Giggles.     Then  a  timid  "yes." 

"Why,  Liss  Jones?" 

"I   don't  know,"  stammers  Dorothy,   a  wide-awake  girl, 
easily  selected  from  the  group  as  a  leader. 

"I  feel  certain,  Liiss  Jones,  that  you  can  give  a  good 
reason  for  your  opinion." 

"Well ,  s he  di  dn '  t  use  many  '  an  ds  1  an d  di  dn  1 1  make 
any  mistake?  in  grammar." 

"Good".     And  it  was  a  good  cri  ti  cism,  "becaus  e  the 
statement  contained  all  the  good  points  one  could  find 
in  Julia's  theme. 

"Have  you  any  suggestions  ior  improvement?" 
llo  one  had. 

I  tried  to  show  that  even  the  "best  college  themes 
could  be  improved.     This  one  couldn'  t,  however .  Right. 
When  a  thing  is   dead  it  cannot  oe  improved. 

I  glanced  at  the  clock.     I  was  not  the  only  one. 
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Twelve  minutes.    Wag ted!     For  thirty-eight  pupils 
and  the  teacher, or  perhaps  we  should  omit  Julia  and 
Dorothy,  who  had  recited-     Twelve  minutes  wasted  lor  a 
group  of  pupils  just  coming  to  their  full  mental  de- 
velopment , eagerly  looking  forward  to  life  activities. 
I  recalled  the  words  01  one  or  my  ieiiov  teachers: 
"The  oral  theme  is  a  great  waste  of  time  in  the  high 
school."    Yea, verily. 

However, a  start  had  been  made.     It  was  comparative- 
ly easy  to  show  that  v;e  do  not  listen  to  a  lecture  or 
talk  simply  because  the  speaker  makes  "no  mistakes  in 
grammar."    The  next  lesson , then, was  on  composition , tne 
im  ortance  of  "having  something  worth  while  to  say." 
Incidentally  it  was  necessary  to  impress  on  Julia  and 
her  classmates  that  while  correctness  is  always  worth 
while, and  to  be  desired,  it  is  only  part  of  the  theme. 

"Which,"  I  asked  casually,   "is  the  more  important?" 

Naturally  one  group  said  "thought';  others,  "correct 
ness."    Then  followed  a  lively  discussion.    Many  students 
had  something  to  say.     Even  the  timid  ones  were  thinking, 
--they  would  talk  outside.     I  asked  the  class  to  support 
their  arguments  with  reasons.    One  boy  ventured. 

"None  of  the  fellows  speak  good.     Yet  we  all  talk 
a  lot." 
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"Do  the  others  listen?" 
"Sure. » 
"Why?  " 
Hesitation. 

"Think  of  some  one  person  you  care  to  listen  to." 
"Why  do  you  like  to  hear  him  talk?" 

For  various  reasons  --  because  he  knew  football, had 
the  same  subjects  last  year, knew  our  gang, lived  down 
our  way.     In  "brief  —  we  listened  to  the  fellows  talk 
because  they  had  something  to  say,  something  v;e  desired 
to  hear. 

A  lively  discussion,  but  would  it  go  beyond  the 
threshold?    1161  most  certainly  not.     But  the  dead  theme 
period  had  been  revived,  and  perhaps  a  faint  hope  had 
been  planted  in  a  few  (among  them  the  teacher)  that 
themes  might  be  different  this  year.     And  I  knew  the 
class,  and  they  knew  each  other  better  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period- 

It  seemed  desirable  to  prepare  for  success  the 
next  time.     For  an  assignment  I  asked  the  class  to 
bring  in  a  group  of  ten  to  twenty  subjects  or  titles 
they  would  like  to  hear  about  in  class.     Four  students 
volunteered  to  put  their  titles  on  the  board  before  the 
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next  meeting.     I  commended  the  pupils  who  had  partici- 
pated in  class  work  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
would  continue  to  use  their  voices  and  not  allow  them 
to  get  rusty.     I  added  that  the  boys  were  supposed  to 
have  courage  to^try,and  in  these  modern  days  girls  were 
given  the  same  right  to  courage.     I  ended  with  "I  think 
tomorrow  will  be  the  best  time  for  some  excellent  oral 
themes . ■ 

The  formal  note  had  been  dispelled. 

A  variety  oi  titles  were  brought  to  class  and 
studied.     The  pupils  seemed  interested.  "Title"wae 
defined  as  the  name  of  the  theme.     In  the  discussion 
chat  followed  it  was  brought  out  that  few  people  would 
care  to  read  a  story  without  a  title.     The  pupils  were 
eager  to  select  the  story  that  they  would  read  first 
because  they  liked  the  title.    When  some  titles  were 
disregarded,  the  class  formed  a  list  of  requirements 
for  a  good  title.     The  list  was  neither  extensive  nor 
final,  out  formed  a  usable  standard. 

A  good  title  should  be  bri ef,  clear,  shoul d  arouse 
curiousi ty, shoul d  fit  the  subj  ect,  should  tell  enough 
to  attract  the  reader, but  not  too  much, should  be  appro- 
priate,   ye  formed  a  committee  to  examine  the  titles. 
The  committee  selected  a  list  of  about  one  hundred 
titles  that  its  members  considered  worth  while.  The 
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pupils  received  a  copy  and  they  tested  these  title? 
by  the" requirements  of  a  good  title."     Here  are 
the  requirements ; 

The  Title. 
"Y/ell  begun  is  half  done." 

1.  A  title  is  as  important  as  a  person's  name. 

2.  A  goo d  theme  will  have  a  goo d  title. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  title  is  to  advertise 
the  theme, to  make  people  want  to  read  it. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  reduce  this  method 
of  judging  to  a  mere  formula  but  to  iceep  it  a  general 
standard  by  which  to  measure  future  titles.    It  is  not 
difficult  for  thepupils  to  distinguish  between  titles 
and  subjects.     If  you  had  a  magazine, which  of  these 
titles  would  you  read  first?    Why?    The  discussion  that 
followed  brought  out  the  fact  that  an  author  sometimes 
changes  the  title  during  the  writing.     The  Merchant  of 
Venice  and  Treasure  Island  are  cases  in  point.     Then, to 
when  books  are  reproduced  in  motion  pictures  the  title 
is  often  changed. 

Planning  a  Theme. 
What  sort  of  subjects  shall  we  select  for  high 
school?    Who  shall  select?    As  a  rule  the  student 
selects  Ms  own  theme.     In  my  own  classes  a  list 
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of  typewritten  subj  ects ,  chosen  by  the  pupils  was  kept 
on  the  bulletin  board.     Often  when  a  question  come?  up 
in  literature,  some  one  will  say  "That  would  ma.ke  a  good 
oral  theme,"  and  it  is  added  to  the  list.     Sometimes  the 
pupil  consults  this  list  and  sometimes  he  relies  upon 
himself.     Any  student  has  the  privilege  of  adding  a  title 
to  the  list. 

The  subject  selected,  the  pupil  should  sit  down  with 
a  paper  and  pencil  and  plan  out  the  theme.     Some  train- 
ing must  be  given  in  outline  formation.     Elaborate  out- 
lines are  obviously  not  to  be  desired.     At  first  the 
outline  is  very  simple, as  .the  following  will  show: 

How  I  Llade  Sister  a  Scooter  from  Roller  Skates. 

1.  Reasons  for  wanting  a  scooter 

2.  Materials  used 

3.  Tools  used 

4.  The  process 

5.  Appearance  of  finished  work 

6.  Sister's  delight 

For  the  short  theme  we  decide  that  three,  four,  or 
five  topics  are  sufficient.     These  topics  should  be 
similar  in  construction, i . e .,  word  topics, phrase  topics, 
clause  topi cs , sentence  topics,    phrase  topics  seem  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  for  beginners , but  pupils  are  en- 
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couraged  to  use  sentence  topi  cs ,  especially  when  the  class 
oegins  to  study  the  paragraph. 

In  addition  to  the  outline, I  require  the  student  to 
write  out  a  beginning  sentence  and  an  ending  sentence, as 
well  as  the  central  thought  of  the  theme.     In  early  efforts 
the  first  sentence  gives  the  pupil  something  to  start  on. 
It  also  focuses  his  attention  in  preparation  on  a  good 
"beginning,  and  as  his  practice  increases  he  comes  to  work 
not  only  for  emphasis  but  also  for  variety  in  sentence 
structure.     Sufficient  driving  home  of  the  idea  of  a 
central  thought  makes  for  unity.     The  ending  sentence 
assures  the  student  of  a  good  finish, which  often  neu- 
tralizes many  minor  defects  in  the  theme. 

In  the  beginning  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  memorise 
his  opening  and  closing  sentences.     As  the  pupils  hand 
in  these  outlines  the  day  before  the  theme  is  to  be 
given, they  are  always  prepared  on  theme  day.  "nothing 
succeeds  like  success." 

With  careiul  selection  of  interesting  subjects  a 
lively  discussion  frequently  occurs  in  the  criticism. 
In  the  early  stages  I  ask  for  "one  point  criticism." 
"Y/hat  is  the  on^  thing  this  pupil  needs  to  work  on  most0" 
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This  scheme  doe?  away  with  the  possibility  of  the  poorer 
pupils  "being  discouraged.     It  places  emphasis  on  general 
needs  rather  than  on  unimportant  details.     It  also  saves 
a  considerable  amount  of  class  time.     The  teacher  notes 
and  tabulates  all  errors  made  by  individuals.     The  speak- 
er is  allowed  to  defend  Ms  point  when  he  can.     Critic- - 
"He  used  a  sland  word."     Speaker-- "In  an  informal  theme 
a  slang  expression  is  permitted."     Bid  this  slang  expres- 
sion add  to  the  theme?     The  class  votes.     I  ask  the  pu- 
pils to  note  the  point  they  are  to  work  on  and  sometimes 
on  "outline  day"  I  have  each  one  write  what  he  lias  done 
on  his  point  of  criticism. 

A  pupil  may  preside  at  the  criticism  or  act  as 
judge.     Usually  we  appoint  two  critics  for  form  and 
two  for  content.     One  keeps  a  record  of  all  the  favor- 
able things,  the  other,  the  unfavorable.     It  is  a  proud 
pupil  who  gives  the  class  an  expression  worth  remember- 
ing.    Frequently  the  presiding  officer  asks  the  speaker 
to  observe  a  better  position  or  to  use  a  louder  tone. 

Sometimes  we  have  "reporters"  who  "cover"  the 
oral  theme  period.     Perhaps  the  editor-in-chief  gives 
the  young  reporters  instructions  as  to  what  points 
ohey  should  note  in  their  reports. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  such,  a  ^roup  from 
being  socialized.     The  teacher's  aim  has  been  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  bored, indifferent , half-hearted  atten- 
tion, a  group  alert  and  poised  for  discovery.     It  is 
also  to  be  hoped  that  the  pupil  will  develop  the  abil- 
ity to  weigh  j  udgments  ,  f  orm  his  own  conclusions  ,  and 
give  pertinent  reasons  for  such  conclusions.     The  aim 
must  always  be  to  get  live  topics  that  are  within  the 
pupils'  grasp. 

"Choose, 0  ye  men  of  letters  a  subject  suited  to 
your  strength  and  mediate  long  what  your  shoulders 
can  bear  and  what  they  cannot."  --  Horace. 

The  Range. 

Subjects  that  make  a  contact  with  adolescent  life 
are  many.     The  plan  is  to  keep  to  one  type  of  theme  long 
enough  to  give  a  feeling  of  progress  but  not  so  long  as 
to  make  the  work  dull  or  mechanical. 

Variation  in  Oral  Theme. 
The  prepared  theme  lende  itself  to  many  innovations. 
A  few  are  suggested  here.      Campaign  speeches  for  class 
election; for  better  speech;  for  an  entertainment;  for  an 
athletic  meet;  more  reading;  more  subscriptions  to  school 
paper;  larger  use  of  the  library  of  the  school  building; 
better  scholarship;   considerations  of  timely  questions, as 
what  magazines  to  buy, what  books  to  read, how  to  secure 
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publicity  for  the  school  paper,  the  value  of  a  high 
school  education,  why  go  to  college.    As  theme  work 
progresses  it  is  desirable  often  to  unify  the  talking 
about  some  central  point  of  interest.     Already  it  is 
apparent  that  certain  groups  have  the  same  tastes. 
Placing  with  four  of  the  best, one  person  less  gifted 
will  not  only  give  the  fifth  student  an  insight  into 
the  manner  in  which  capable  people  work, out  will  re- 
emphasize  for  him  the  fact  that  even  smart  people  must 
work  if  they  are  to  accomplish  anything.     "There  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning."    Ilore  than  this,  a  good  leader 
is  usually  clever  and  courteous  enough  to  give  the  in- 
ferior pupil  a  part  he  can  do  reasonably  well.  A  valuable 
lesson  in  socialization.  The  gifted  student  gets  training 
in  tact , cooperation, team  play, and  the  thrill  of  helping 
another, as  well  as  the  ability  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  material  at  hand.     And  the  poorer  student  by 
simply  watching  others  work  and  manage  an  affair  of 
this  kind  receives  a  good  demonstration  on  the  import - 
ande  of  skilled  management . 

It  is  important  that  the  less  gifted  pupil  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  become  discouraged.    My  experience 
lias  been  that  he  doesn't.     Though  often  a  word  of  commend- 
ation or  even  of  interested  inquiry  will  prove  helpful. 
Bath  grades  of  intelligence  will  usually  oe  found  im- 
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P roved  "by  such  contact  and  egger  to  give  generous  praise 
"here  it  is  due. 

"That  was  the  best  oral  theme  you  have  done  this 
year, Everett ,  "  I  said  to  the  dull  boy  working  with  a 
superior  group. 

"Gee, any  one  could  work  with  Claude  Brown,  He 
think?  of  so  many  things  to  do  and  say." 

"Yes,  but  he  couldn't  have  helped  you  if  you 
weren't  willing  to  work." 

"Well, he's  some  little  worker  himself.    Lots  of 
times  I'd  have  given  up  if  it  weren't  for  him.  We 
went  to  three  different  libraries  to  get  the  data  on--". 

So  it  goes . 

The  next  day  I  said  to  Claude,   "Everett  says 
you  were  a  great  help  to  him." 

Claude,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  prai se, flushed 
with  pleasure.     "Well, he  worked  hard  too.     Everett 's 
got  the  best  disposition  in  the  world.     I  never  knew 
him  very  well  before." 

For  this  reason  alone  I  claim  oral  English  can- 
not be, must  not  be, a  failure  or  a  useless  waste  of  time. 

So  I  organized  Platform  Day.     A  group  of  six 
students  was   formed  under  a  leader.     It  was  to  present 
any  subject  for  discussion.     If  the  members  were  of 
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equal  ability,  they  selected  their  own  leader  who  in- 
troduced each  speaker.     A  group  of  this  kind  usually 
v/orks  out  its  own  platform  as  a  surprise.     In  the  "be- 
ginning, so  as  to  assure  success, I  appointed  the  leaders. 
Sometimes  they  chose  their  own  workers , sometimes  I 
conferred  with  the  leaders.     The  difficulty  was  that 
the  student  who  was  not  brilliant  would  suffer, but 
certainly  to  no  greater  extent  than  in  the  more  formal 
recitation.     The  lazy  student  often  may  be  roused  by 
such  procedure. 

As  the  plan  began  to  work  out-,  ideas  and  suggestions 
came  from  all  quarters.    We  couldn't  do  one  tenth  of  the 
things  we  desired.     I  found  myself  looking  forward  to 
"orals"  as  I  never  had  before. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  "platform  days"  was  or- 
ganized about  this  plan:  A  high  school  wanted  a  good 
speaker  for  class  day.     It  sent  a  group  of  five  to  hear 
some  lecturers.     The  local  newspaper  heard  about  it  and 
sent  two  reporters  to  "cover".     The  plan  lasted  for  two 
"oral"  days  and  provi ded  mo tivation  for  some  letter 
writing. 

On  the  first  day  we  had  a  general  discussion  from 
the  class  as  a  class  meeting.  The  class  told  what  they 
wanted  in  a  speaker  for  class  day.     Of  course, many 
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different  ideas  were  given,   —  "Some  one  famous", like 
Calvin  Coolidge,Hr  Dawes,  David  I.  Walsh, Henry  Ford, 
Judge  Shut e,  Judge  Landis,Ty  Cobb,  one  of  the  aviators 
on  the  Air  Mail  service.     It  was  pointed  out  that 
these  people  were  at  once  too  expensive  and  too  busy. 

What  did  we  want  of  the  speaker?  Entertainment, 
information, or  inspiration?    Lost  of  the  class  favored 
entertainment.     But  some  considered  that  they  also 
should  have  instruction  because  people  want  to  "learn 
something  when  they  come  to  a  school  affair."  Objection- 
-  Lectures  are  apt  to  be  too  dry.     Some  are  not.  Several 
students  told  about  lectures  where  they  learned  something 
without  being  bored.    Let*s  try  to  get  a  lecture  that 
will  give  both  information  and  pleasure.    Much  to  the 
regret  of  every  one  the  period  was  over  and  nothing  had 
been  settled.     But  I  was  well  pleased.     It  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  good  deal  of  worth  while  oral  English.  This 
time  the  discussion  was  carried  beyond  the  English  class. 
The  pupils  criticized  the  mock  class  meeting.     "Oh, you 
never  get  anywhere  in  a  class  meeting."  The  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate.     The  class  gave  instructions 
to  the  committee, a  student  impersonating  the  principal. 
The  trip, which  was  to  a  neighboring  city  agency, wouj d 
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take  about  four  days.    The  committee  wrote  report?  of 
the  supposed  journey  which  were  read  to  the  class.  The 
editor  of  the  newspaper  gave  instructions  to  his  reporters 
to  cover  the  story.     The  next  meeting  was  in  the  form  of 
tryouts  for  the  lectures.    Each  lecturer  submitted  three 
lectures  which  he  could  give.     The  class  chose  to  hear 
one.     The  lecture  was  given.    Host  of!  them  were  rather 
elaborate  themes  of  the  "old  school  type"  carefully 
prepared  with  the  idea  of  the  audience  very  prominent. 
The  themes  selected  were: 

1.  A  travelogue  (student  had  the  clever  idea  of 

illustrated  post  cards). 

2.  Reminiscences  of  Civil  War  by  a  man  who  had 

met  Lincoln. 

3.  An  aviator  describes  the  air  mail  service. 

4.  With  the  Koosevelts  on  a  scientific  expedition. 

5.  Tfriy  go  to  college? 
6. Success  in  life. 

"The  Air  Mail  Serviee"  won  the  day.     This  lecturer 
v;as  favored  because  he  appeared  in  costume  and  was  an 
excellent  speaker. 

The  class  had  t  ho  rough!,  y  enjoyed  this  experience 
and  asked  if  they  might  not  form  a  club.     This  proved 
quite  a  project.     It  was  an  important  topic  for  the 
next  meeting.     The  fact  that  we  were  reading  of  "Junto" 
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in  the  Autobiography  of  3enj amin  Franklin  gave  added 
point  to  the  scheme.    We  had  investigative  reports, 
committee  meetings, and  discussions  on  discussion. 
Finally  the  club  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
"O.E.Club.  M    It  sounded  very  mysterious  and  it  looked 
well  in  print,  "but  the  real  name  "The  Oral  English  Club", 
was  never  acknowledged. 

To  establish  a  club  is  an  undertaking  and  it  is 
never  done  silently.     The  pupils  were  talking  "club 
this"  and  club -that."    They  were  using  their  natural 
vocabulary.     It  was  very  different  from  the  stilted, 
set  phrasing  of  the  formal  theme  of  the  past, as, 
"Last  Sunday  my  brother  and  I  went  for  a  boat  sail. 
We  rowed  up  the  river.     It  was  very  pleasant.  When 
it  got  late  we  came  home." 

A  beginning  had  undoubtedly  been  made.    The  class 
oecume  an  interested,  animate d  group.     There  was  plenty 
of  "oral  English,"    There  were  times  when  I  thought  of 
the  dull, drowsy  days  when  one  could  sit  through  a  whole 
period  and  hear  the  neat,  parrot -like  themes  without 
exertion, without  receiving  a  single  challenge  to  effort. 
I  was  happy  that  the  dead  past  had  buried  its  dead 
themes.     i3ut  the  memory  of  my  colleague  with  her  remark 
"Oral  themes  in  high  school  are  a  great  waste  of  time" 
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pursued  me  like  an  avenging  Nemesis.  So  I  sat  myself 
down  to  check  up  and  take  account  of  stock.  Just  what 
had  been  accomplished? 

Well,  I  knew  my  class.     I  had  made  many  young 
friends.     LTo  matter  what  happened, 0 .E.  could  never 
feel  strange  again.     The  pupils  were  gaining  insight 
and  inspiration, and  growing  to  like  each  other.  There 
are  few  young  high  school  pupils  who  do  not  improve 
upon  acquaintance. 

To  take  the  negative  side  first, a  teacher  can  do 
little  with  a  class  until  he  knows  the  members, "but 
such  knowledge  opens  endless  possibilities.  The 
"reach"  here  surely  exceeds  the  grasp. 

The  class  had  acquired  fluency.  I  heard  their 
life  vocabulary  all  the  time.  In  a  few  the  desire 
for  self-cultivation  had  been  implanted.  All  were 
beginning  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves. 

I  had  lost  the  dull, neat , finished  theme, and 
though  the  errors  in  English  were  not  increasing, 
they  were  becoming  more  apparent.     Oral  English  was 
not  making  slovenly  speech,  but  it  v/as  uncovering 
speech  habits  that  had  been  carefully  hidden  by 
formality.     The  habits  of  speech  were  so  much  worse 
than  I  had  thought  possible.    What  could  be  done  about 
it?    The  task  was  so  immense  that  it  left  me  breathless. 
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Pluency  having  been  achieved, or  partially  achieved, 
what  next?    The  idea  must  be  stressed  that  when  fluency 
is  not  the  outcome  of  clear, straight  thinking, it  renders 
the  speaker  ridiculous.    When  it  is,  there  comes  the  felt 
need  of  adequate  expression. 

What  can  be  done  to  strengthen, refine, and  when 
possible,  indivi  dualize  expression? 

The  challenge  comes  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  in 
clear, strong, trumpet  tones . 

The  Problem  Discussed. 
If  any  department  of  a  secondary  school  education 
needs  to  be  jolted  out  of  formal, conventional  methods, 
out  of  the  twilight  of  text  book  lore  into  the  light 
of  everyday  existence  on  a  socialized  plane  that  shall 
make  its  relation  to  life  less  uncertain  and  remote, 
the  oral  English  department  certainly  does.     In  no 
other  department  is  it  so  apparent  that  mere  inculca- 
tion of  facts  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  requirement. 
Oral  English  is  a  necessary  tool  to  be  used  in  concrete 
daily  enterprise  to  express  life  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
It  becomes  the  magic  key  to  the  interpretation  of  a  number 
of  ideas  and  ideals.     It  should  open  the  gates  to  larger 
living  by  preventing  the  pupil  rrom  being  absorbed  and 
self-centered, by  establishing  live  connections  between 
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his  ov/n  interests  and  the  outside  world,  thus  enriching 
his  present  and  future  living.     It  should  help  him  "to 
develop  standards  of  judgment;   it  should  aid  in  unify- 
ing and  clarifying  his  thinking,  and  among  the  gifted 
it  should  assist  in  inducing  that  freedom  of  mind 
capable  of  independent  exercise  emancipated  from  the 
leading  strings  of  others  and  from  compliant  lassitude. 
It  should  aid  in  awakening  civic  consciousness  "by  afford- 
ing training  in  citizenship  in  a  democracy, for  no  democ- 
racy can  exist  on  fuzzy  thinking. 

Young  people  oecome  adjusted  to  social  order  during 
the  period  of  adolescence,    uew  interests, new  responsi- 
bilities, are  being  awakened;  new  viewpoints  established. 
It  is  the  time  to  form  life  pmrpo ses , standards , attitudes , 
and  habits.    Much  can  be  done  to  direct  the  social  think- 
ing of  the  rising  generation, to  stimulate  public  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  facts  of  present  day  liie,to  summon 
to  ambition, to  change  impulsive  movement  into  purposeful 
effort . 

The  oral  theme  period  becomes  the  laboratory  wherein 
the  need  of  a  great  many  students  may  be  studied, where 
the  sense  of  responsibility  may  be  awakened, where  resource- 
fulness ,  integrity,  efficiency  and  militant  righteousness 
may  be  encouraged. 
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The  high  school  pupil  has  a  right  to  live  in  the 
present,--  indeed  he  must;  it  is  his  world, nis  time, 
his  place.     The  oral  English  period  should  not  only 
provide  such  opportunities  out  should  nelp  nim  to 
share  tne  greao  tradition  and  to  leei  that  living  ana 
.Knowledge  are  continuous ,  that  today's  work  "begins  in 
yesterday  ejnd  is  completed  in  some  distant  tomorrow. 

The  most  ordinary  relatione  of  life  demand  speech. 
Dozens  of  careers  depend  upon  this  ability.  Responsi- 
bility comes  with  its  mastery.    The  compelling  power 
of  the  spoken  word  cannot  be  overestimated.    A  man 
cannot  speak  but  he  judges  himself  and  society  does 
also.     The"trial  by  voice"  orten  lorme  a  way  01 
judging  character.     "Language"  says  Terman'/is  the 
main  vehicle  of  mental  progress."     It  is  also  the 
vehicle  of  emotional  expression.     The  power, success , 
and  happiness  of  practically  every  person  is  conditioned 
by  his  ability  to  speak  well.     The  pupil's  speech  should 
be  an  asset  in  school  and  in  life.     The  purpose  of  the 
oral  composition  period  is  then  to  develop  in  all  the 
pupils  the  best  possible  habits  of  correct  and  effective 
English.     To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  definite 
goal, to  believe  in  value, to  make  an  enthusiastic  begin- 
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ning,and  to  provide  for  steady  growth  through  progressive 
practice. 

Just  what  should  teachers  of  ninth  grade  English 
expect  to  accomplish?    Iter  what  definite  goals  snould 
they  aim  with  a  growing  confidence  in  and  a  reasonable 
hope  of  accomplishment? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  grade, the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  talk  intelligently  and  convincingly 
on  subjects  in  which,  he  is  interested.    Ke  should  be 
able  to  converse  with  ease, to  take  a  part  in  discussion. 
He  should  kno\.r  how  to  use  a  library,  di ctionary,  and  other 
books  of  reference;   to  listen  to  discussions  and  form 
his  own  opinion.     Pie  should  base  his  opinions  on  facts 
and  hold  to  them  until  convinced  of  their  fallacy.  He 
should  speak  clear,  correct ,  i  diomatic  English,  and  should 
have  gained  some  contact  with,  literature. 

This  seems  a  reasonable  demand.     In  addition  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  oral  language  period, if  it  is  . 
educative, will  contribute  its  share  to  the  general  aims 
of  secondary  education.     It  will  give  deiinite  training 
in  discriminate  tninking.     It  ..111  aid  the  pupils  in 
acquiring  poise  and  affability  in  social  intercourse. 

The  oral  English  period  which  encourages  free 
discussion  should  meet  the  life  needs  of  a  great  many 
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pupile.     They  should  know  and  think  about  the  social, 
political, and  economical  questions  of  the  day  and  do 
their  share  in  stimulating  public  intelligence. 

A  high  challenge  comes  to  the  English  teacher  in 
the  opportunity  of  helping  young  people  to  understand 
their  own  language  and  to  use  it  with  increasing  skill. 
Correctness  of  speech, like  etiquette, is  a  matter  of  re- 
finement.    The  English  teacher  can  certainly  help  to 
educate  pupils  along  this  line.    He  can  say  to  the 
pupil,   ,!Fri  end,  come  up  higher,"  and  "All  who  will,  can." 

Kotirating  Oral  English. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  high  school 
oral  composition  period  and  so  little  time  to  do  it 
in  that  any  scheme  which  will  economize  time  or  effort 
cannot  "be  overlooked,    psychologists  believe  that  proper 
motivation  does  both,     just  what  is  meant  by  motivation, 
and  hov/  shall  we  motivate  oral  composition?     "To  moti- 
vate anybody's  work  requires  merely  that  he  shall  see 
clearly  and  feel  deeply  that  he  should  do  it  in  order  to 
acquire  something  he  needs  and  should  have."-*    It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  lead  the  pupil  to  see  clearly  and  to 
re-emphasize  what  he  already  knows;   that  command  of  oral 
English  is  necessary  to  efficiency  in  all  .Kinds  of  work 


*  Wilson, Kyte  and  Lull  in  ^odern  methods  in  Teaching 
Page  81  fr. 
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as  well  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  attractive, profitable 
and  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

"The  realization  of  this  need  is  of  course  intell- 
ectual;  the  desire  to  satisfy  it  is  emotional.  The 
co mbi nation  of  the  two  form  a  motive!'  *    This  is  the 
larger  motive  in  our  year's  work.     But  for  young  pupils 
working  over  so  long  a  period  of  time, it  is  often  neces- 
sary and  certainly  desirable  to  have  secondary, concrete 
motives  in  which  the  results  will  be  more  immediate  and 
apparent.    Psychology  offers  us  a  list.     The  pupil  at 
this  age  has  a  natural  desire  to  enter  a  contest  and 
win, to  receive  honor, praise, reward; to share  with  others; 
to  entertain;  to  serve  others.    Y/hen  the  motive  appears 
to  the  pupil  as  desirable, necessary  or  vital  to  his 
happiness,  he  is  enlisted  heart  and  soul  in  the  under- 
taking and  will  continue  to  work  with  all  his  power 
just  so  long  as  the  motive  continues  impelling.  It 
will  develop  in  him  all  his  resourcefulness  and  power, 
and  as  such  it  affords  splendid  training  in  responsibil- 
ity.   Purpose  makes  epochs.     If  the  purpose  can  be  made 
strong  enough  the  oral  theme  period  in  the  ninth  grade 
may  become  the  "beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  characterized 
by  an  eager  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  express 


*  Wilson, Kyte  and  Lull  in  Modern  Methods  in  Teaching, 
page  81  ff . 
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himself,a  curiousity  to  explore  his  native  surroundings, 
a  keen  interest  in  the  concrete  and  personal. 

Pupils  learn  best  when  theyare  most  interested. 
What  is  most  likely  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  pupils 
of  the  ninth  year?    Even  a  casual  glance  Yd  11  show  that 
there  are  unique  opportunities  and  unique  difficulties. 
The  pupil  has  a  tremendous  nunger  lor  insight  into  life, 
accompanied  too  olten  by  a  dif li dence,  an  over-sensitive- 
ness to  criticism  or  ridicule.     He  is  willing  and  anxious 
to  explore, to  observe  and  experiment, but  he  is  easily 
made  self-conscious. 

What  greater  opportunity  can  the  skilled  teacher 
have  of  molding  ideas  and  ideals?    Of  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  democratic  weapon  public 
opinion?    Let  the  oral  composition  period  represent  a  life 
situation  allied  as  strongly  as  possible  with  the  pupil's 
natural  interests  and  his  natural  activities.  Encourage 
him  to  cultivate  a  critical  attitude  toward  Ms  own  work 
certainly, and  toward  the  work  of  others. 

Getting  started  right  makes  the  going  easy.  Until 
the  pupil  comes  to  realize  tne  importance  of  correct 
English  he  will  be  careless.     It  is  only  when  he  has 
something  to  say  that  he  feels  the  need  of  language. 
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Then  he  becomes  impatient  with  hie  own  mea.gre  vocabu- 
lary, his  faulty  habits  of  speech.     Then  is  the  time 
when  he  is  ready  and  anxious  to  learn  how  to  improve. 
The  problem  now  is  to  encourage  this  desire  by  leading 
him  through  carefully  graded  exercises  and  also  to 
prevent  discouragement. 

The  Pupil  Prepares  a  Speech. 
"Learn  to  do  by  doing". 

The  best  way  to  help  a  pupil  to  prepare  a  talk 
is  to  use  a  period, or  part  of  a  period  if  you  are  es- 
pecially skilful, as  a  laboratory  time  and  actually 
prepare  a  talk.    A  pupil  may  be  selected  to  give  the 
talk  thus  prepared;   the  teacher  may  give  it, or  it  may 
simply  beused  as  a,  model.     The  purpose  oi  the  resultant 
theme  will  depend  on  how  interesting  and  important  the 
subject  is. 

In  one  class  we  took  as  a  subj ect, "Careful  Prepar- 
ation of  Oral  Themes  Insures  Success."     The  results  were 
vritten  up  and  were  published  in  the  school  paper.  In 
another  section  the  class  was    asked  to  come  prepared 
to  write  a  composition. 

The  next  d?*y  the  class  appeared.     Many  were  full 
of  ideas.     Three  out  of  a  class  of  twenty-eight  had 
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"brought  dictionaries.     Two  had  reference  "books.  Almost 
without  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  select  a  subject.    What  shall  we  talk  about? 
"Something  interesting."    The  word  interest  is  derived 
from  a  Latin  expression  meaning" that  it  matters."  A 
talk  will  "be  interesting  when  it  matters  to  the  speaker 
and  to  the  audience. 

When  the  subject  selected  is  interesting, a  good 
part  of  the  work  is  done  and  attention  is  secured. 
What  more  is  required?     The  theme  must  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed.    It  is  axiomatic  that  clear  expression  follows 
clear  thinking.    Once  more  it  is  desirable  to  re-empha- 
size the  idea  that  not  only  the  theme  should  be  under- 
stood, but  that  the  choice  of  language, arrangement  of 
ideas,  style  and  voice  are  important.     "mature  provided 
for  the  communication  of  thought  by  planting  with  it 
in  the  receiving  mind  a  fury  to  impart  it."*    Art  pro- 
vides that  nature  shall  be  "methodized"  or  systematized, 
--at  least  says  Alexander  Pope.    As  a  rule  the  subject 
should  be  limited  at  the  outset,    pupils  can  be  led  to 
see  that  a  topic  like  "The  World  War"  or  even  "America's 
Part  in  the  Y/ar"  is  too  general  to  be  treated  in  a  three 
to  five  minute  theme, that  the  subject  should  be  narrowed 
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to  the  tine  alio tted,  t lie  pupils'  interest  and  the 
occasion . 

From  suggestions  "by  the  class  the  teacher  will  see 
that  the  major  interests  are  happenings , narratives  full 
of  action,  or  that  center  in  people,  animals  and  things, 
with  the  objective  rather  than  the  subjective  method  of 
telling  and  describing.  Direct  personal  experience  has 
the  first  claim, but  it  can  be  broadened  into  an  ever 
widening  circle  of  interests. 

Always  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  in  "straight 
line  thinking."    To  talk  about  one  thing  and  develop  the 
ideas  is  a  theme , whereas  a  group  of  unconnected  facts, 
even  though  they  bear  on  the  same  subject, is  not.  To 
simply  mention  a  number  of  things  does  not  require 
composition  at  all.    Boys  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  army  officers  are  told  not  to  include  more  than 
one  thing  in  a  report. 

After  the  suoj  ect  has   been  selected,  the  pupil 
gathers  his  material.     ..'hat  sources  are  available?  The 
most  commonly  used  one  is  first  hand  experience.  No 
one, of  course, exhausts  this  source.     The  danger  is  that 
the  pupil  will  be  content  with  an  easy  thing  and  thst 
he  may  allow  himself  to  do  only  superficial  thinking. 
Closely  allied  to  personal  experience  is  the  experience 
of  friends,    other  sources  as  libraries, pictures  and 
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charts  are  desirable.     The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  keep 
a  list  of  references.    He  receives  a  better  grade  if 
he  presents  a  list  with  the  outline.    Observation  and 
experience  given  in  the  pupils'  own  expression, supple- 
mented, v/hen  possible  or  desirable,  with  book  knowledge, 
and  fused  into  a  composite  whole,  constitute  a  theme. 
Incidentally  the  pupil  will  find  that  the  ability  to 
use  a  library  well  is  of  invaluable  help  in  his  schoo  1 
career . 

Having  selected  a  subject, the  pupil  plans  his 
theme.     It  is  well  to  encourage  nim  to  jot  down  ideas 
as  they  occur , paying  slight  attention  to  the  form  or 
the  relative  importance  of  the  jottings.     Think  the 
subj  ect  through.    What  are  the  important  things  to 
oe  stressed?      Three  or  at  most  five  topics  are  se- 
lected.    These  are  arranged  in  goo d  order.     It  is 
desirable  to  iiave  an  interesting  point  first,  to  use 
concrete  material, and  to  illustrate  oy  a  story, 
picture, or  chart.     The  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
consider  the  value  of  climax  and  other  devices  for 
emphasis.     It  is  not  always  possible  or  desirable  to 
hold  strictly  to  this  idea, but  it  has  been  found 
helpful, and  such  a  scheme  avoids  a  weak  ending. 

The  pupil  thinks  his  subject  through  and  plans 
an  outjine.     Each  topic  is  carefully  tested  for  unity. 
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Let  the  theme  include  only  the  points  necessary.  Thus 
proves  the  stumbling  place  to  beginners  trying  to  be 
fluent.    Let  the  theme  include  all  points  necesaary, and 
here  the  unimaginative  people  often  fail.    Make  the  theme 
so  clear  that  it  will  be  unnecesaary  to  ask  a  question. 

When  the  tentative  outline  is  planned  the  pupil 
should  think  Ms  theme  through  again.    Possibly  he  may 
change  or  rearrange  the  outline  Y/hen  he  tests  it  by 
these  two  questions:  What  are  the  important  points  to 
be  made?  What  is  the  best  order  to  make  them  in? 

After  determining  the  final  outline, the  beginning 
and  ending  sentences  are  written  out.     The  central 
thought  stated  in  one  sentence, is  also  written.  Usually 
the  beginner  memorizes  his  first  and  last  sentences.  It 
is  desirable  to  oegin  with  a  vivid  or  striking  detail 
to  end  with  something  important  ar  unexpected.  For 
grouping  topics  we  have  found  the  following  helpful; 
time  order;  or  cause  and  effect;   or  going  iroi^  the 
known  to  the  unknown;   or  grouping  i aeas  to   oring  out 
zoi.ie  important  principle. 

The  outlines  are  handed  in  a  day  or  two  before 
"oral  day"  and  checked  by  the  teacher.     Sometimes  it 
is   desirable  to  have  conferences  with  the  slower  pupils. 
\7hen  possible  a  favorable  comment  is  written  on  each 
outD.ine  and  it  seldom  happens  that  something  fa.vo  rahle 
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carmot  be  said.    When  this  is  done  once  or  twice  the 
teacher  can  depend  on  the  majority  to  go  their  own  way. 
If  the  enthusiasm  wanes, a  word  or  praise  is  helpful.  A 
choosing  day  is  valuable.     Two  or  three  days  before  "orals" 
the  teacher  asks  each  member  to  choose  a  title.     A  certain 
number  may  tell  theirs  in  class.    The  class  selects  the 
best  with  or  without  comment.     This  serves  as  a  check  to 
make  sure  the  pupil  is  thinking  a,bout  his  theme. 

Such  careful  preparation  in  the  beginning  of  the 
term  practically  secures  success.    When  the  pupil  has 
lived  with  his  theme, there  is  little  danger  of  memoriz- 
ing actual  words.     The  points  are  so  firmly  fixed  in 
mind  that  the  theme  becomes  his  own, and  the'Tury"  to 
impart  it  usually  follows. 

3ut  another  thing  remains  to  be  done.     The  pupil 
must  speak  his  theme.     He  should  not  memorize  but 
practise  talking  from  the  outline, remembering  that 
ideas  are  colored  by  attitude, that  i deas  plus  ieelings 
give  force  and  charm. 

The  Pupil  Speaks  the  Speech. 
"Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you  ...trippingly  on  the 
tongue  ...You  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that 
may  give  it  smoothness. "* 


*  Hamlet  — Advice  to  the  Players. 
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An  oral  theme  present?  all  the  difficulties  of 
written  composition  plus  the  difficulties  or  speaking 
before  an  audience.    Hot  a  very  new  or  remarkable  ob- 
servation, because  Bionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (50-7  B.C.) 
had  said  the  same  thing  before: 

"For  since  the  study  of  speech  generally  is  two- 
fold: of  the  thoughts  and  of  the  words;  whereof  the 
one  part  has  to  do  most  with  matter  and  the  other  with 
the  form  of  speech        all  who  try  to  speak  well  pay 
equal  attention  to  botn  these  crane hes  of  observation . 

"I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  some  who  would 
shut  out  all  care  for  composition, who  contend  that  mere 
unpolished  speech  is  not  only  more  natural  but  more  manly. 
But  that  is  most  natural  which  nature  permits  to  be 
done  in  the  best  possible  way.     How  can  anything  be 
firmer  when  it  is  disordered  than  ?/hen  it  is  arranged? 
V/hy,  then,  shou]  d  men  think  that  vigor  is  impaired  by 
beauty, when  nothing  is  at  its  full  power  without  art?" 
A. id  Simylus  says*. 

"It  is  still  needful  to  add  appliance  and  means: 
Love  of  the  task, practi ce, skill, a  suitable  occasion, 
time, and  the  judge  (or  critic)  able  to  grasp  what  is 
said.  ■ 

And  Aristotle  who  had  something  to  say  on  nearly 
every  subject  adds: 
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"Let  excellence  of  style  "be  defined  to  consist  of 
its  being  clear, neither  low  nor  above  the  dignity  of 
the  subject  but  suitable  ...  The  rule  of  good  taste  is 
that  your  style  oe  lowered  or  raised  according  to  the 
suoject.     On  which  account  we  must  appear  to  speak  not 
in  a  studied  manner  but  naturally.    Therefore  it  is 
clear  that  the  points  of  good  style  are  striking  effect 
and  the  concealment  of  art  and  clearness . 

"There  are  three  points  which  ought  to  be  nan  died 
respecting  a  speech;  one, as  to  sources, out  of  which  will 
rise  means  of  persuasion, a  second  respecting  the  style; 
a  third  how  we  ought  to  arrange  the  parts  of  a  speech... 
. .Here  being  in  possession  of  what  we  ought  to  say  is  not 
enough;   out  it  is, moreover, necessary  that  we  deliver  it 
as  we  ought;  and  this  contributes  much  to  give  the  speech 
quality. 

■{For  the  points  in  reference  are  three,  viz. ,  the 
loudness  of  the  voice, the  fitness  of  its  tones, and  its 
rhythm.    We  should  pay  attention  to  it  (the  voice)  as  a 
matter  of  practical  necessity." 

Arid  Aristotle  has  spoken  .  isely  and  well  as  usual. 
Just  now  much  attention  can  be  paid  to  voice  culture  in 
the  oral  English  perio d?  It  is  easy  for  the  enthusiast 
to  point  out  the  things  that  should  be  done.  Most  high 
school  teachers  will  admit  that  far  too  little  is  being 
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done.     The  aim,  however,   is  not  to  produce  platform 
speakers,  elocutionists , or  lecturers  even  if  that  were 
possible, out  to  train  the  pupils  to  give  adequate  ex- 
pression to  their  thoughts. 

Speaking, then, becomes  a  means  of  expression, a 
tool  for  the  conveyance  or  thoughts, not  an  aim  in  itself. 

To  stimulate  interest, the  clacS  talked  about  oratory. 
One  group  was  reading  Julius  Caesar.    Mark  Anthony's  ora- 
tory was  apparent  to  all.     how  we  studied  that  speech! 
Then  I  put  on  the  board  the  quotation  from  Horace;  "Ho 
slave  was  ever  an  orator, for  in  him  there  is  always  an 
eruption  of  lack  of  free  speech,  the  symptoms  of  the  house 
of  bondage  and  buffetings."    We  talked  somewhat  of  the 
forum  of  Roman  days  ana  the  hign  ideals  01  oratory  of 
the  Greeks.     This  served  to  arouse  ambition  and  interest, 
but  it  needed  a  more  specific  application. 

Special  drill  must  be  conditioned  oy  the  individual 
and  his  environment. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  ease  and  fluency  come 
with  jjractice.    As  in  other  phases  of  education,  construc- 
tive positive  ideals  should  be  kept  before  the  pupils. 
Almost  any  one  with  patience  and  determination  can  be 
come  a  good  speaker^    Y/e  have  developed  a  simple  list 
of  aids  for  good  speaking.    We  had  one  of  the  students 
print  these  and  the  chart  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
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place.    As  new  needs  arise  or  new  discoveries  are  made, 
nev;  aids  are  added  or  old  ones  repressed.     It  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  list  short.    This  list  is  tentative: 

1.  Correct  breatning. 

2.  Position  —  erect  and  natural. 

3.  Voice  --  cl ear, pleasant, firm. 

4.  Manner  --  alert , assured, poised. 

5.  Pronounciation  accurate. 

6.  Enunciation  distinct. 

7.  Style  --  clear,  convincing . 
3.  Pause  --  used  skilfully. 

9.  Ideas  well  pnrased. 

10.  Talk  to  the  audience. 

Another  group  formulated  the  following: 

1.  Be  sincere, earnest , dignified, sure  and  interested 
in  what  you  have  to  say. 

2.  Be  friendly  and  courteous  toward  your  audience. 

3.  T-"e  point  is  to  have  something  to  say  and  to 
say  it  as  well  and  as  interestingly  as  possible. 

Besides  these  our  Bulletin  contains  a  quotation 
from  the  National  Committee  on  the  Keorgani zation  of 
High  School  English;   "Good  speech  demands  a  sense  of 
the  mational  i diom, di s tinct  and  natural  articulation, 
correct  pronounciation  and  the  use  of  an  agreeable, well 
managed  voice."    And  that  from  Brander  ...athews :  "Proper 
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sequence  of  outline  is  so  important  that  a  man  who  has 
no  gift  for  oratory, no  enthusiasm, no  fervor, no  magnetism, 
can  make  a  presentable  figure  on  the  platform  if  he 
rises  knowing  exactly  what  he  wants  to  say, if  ne  says 
that  and  no  more,  and  it  he  sits  down  as  soon  as  it  is 
said.  M 

Too  definite  rules  for  speech-making  like  formal 
elocution  are  now  considered  old-fashioned.  The  speaker, 
of  course, must  be  heard  and  understood  in  order  to  oe 
appreciated;and  poise, which  means  that  the  speaker  is 
serene, s elf-controlled,  free  from  tenseness;  and  ease, 
which  has  been  calle d  restful  activity, are  still  desir- 
able. Consciously  or  unconsciously, the  audience  con- 
siders voice  as  an  index  to  character. 

The  speaker  should  include  every  one  in  the 
audience,  especially  those  in  the  last  row.     He  should 
talk  to  them  as  it  they  were  one  person.    Believing  in 
his  speech  he  should  strive  to  interest  and  convince 
them.    Hontaigne  in  the  Essay  on  Styles ays :   "I  love 
a  plain  and  natural  style, written  or  spolcen,a  strong, 
expressive  style;  not  so  much  nice  and  faultless  as 
amiable  and  direct."    These  are  the  ideals  we  hold 
before  our  class, but  the  ninth  grade  pupils  are  rar 
from  being  stylists.     So  we  tell  tnem  that  style  is 
the  person  himself, that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
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honesty  and  sincerity.    We  also  say  that  tne  audience 
as  well  as  the  suoj  ect  must  be  considered.  Sentences 
consisting  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  subject  followed  by  the 
verb  are  apt  to  be  monotonous.     It  is  discourteous  to 
bore  your  audience.     Hot  onlj    does  it  lose  interest,  but 
also  the  theme  fail s  to  have  point  or  effect. 

It  follows, then,  that  the  student  should  employ 
phrases ,  adver Dial  clauses, tne  complex  sentence.  When 
the  pupil  comes  to  study  perio die, balanced  and  loose 
sentences, if  he  has  been  properly  trained, he  can  be 
encouraged  to  employ  these  in  his  oral  English. 

Polish  and  elegance  of  speech  are  to  be  desired 
and  in  the  specially  able  always  to  be  encouraged.  But 
though  Horace  speaks  of  the  "painstaking  happiness  of 
phrase",  and  Dante  says  "tne  absolutest, truest, most  home- 
coming noun  or  verbs",  not  "neatly  executed  nothings, 
but  conscious  and  deliberate  workmanship  aiming  at  finish 
and  style,  skill,  beauty  and  harmony  of  egression,"  the 
main  emphasis  of  spoken  English  in  the  ninth  year    is  an 
adequate  expression  oi  thought. 

It  is  always  to  be  rembered  that  effective  speaking 
depends  upon  clear, definite, thinking.     The  thoughts  of 
both  the  speaker  and  the  audience  must  be  on  the  same 
thing.     If  in  addition  to  conveying  the  meaning, the 
speaker  can  also  give  pleasure  because  his  ideas  have 
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correctness  without  flat  commonplaceriess  and  dryness, 
hie  is  the  earth  and  all  that's  in  it. 

Suggestions  ior  Lessons  in  Oral  English. 

The  "best  test  of  a  method  is  its  success  with  the 
poorest  pupils.     It  is  trite  to  add  that  the  subject 
matter  should  be  presented  as  attractively  as  possible, 
that  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
class  is  stimulating  and  help fux, that  everything  possible 
should  "be  done  to  prevent  failure  and  to  insure  success, 
to  provide  standards  for  judging  that  success,  and  that 
a  unit  of  praise  should  accompany  each  unit  of  effort. 

In  our  efforts  to  make  a  good  beginning  it  is  well 
to  take  simple, interesting  subjects. 

When  the  teacher  is  enthusiastic, the  class  quickly 
takes  fire  and  in  most  cases  a  good  beginning  is  assured. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  providing  gra de d  exercises. 
The  pupil  should  be  led  to  progress  by  easy  stages  so 
that  he  really  grows  into  a  successful  speaker. 

YJe  have  found  what  we  call  a  "joke  round"  very 
useful.    Unlit erary?    Perhaps, yet  doesn't  the  worthy 
use  of  leisure  demand  that  we  cultivate  the  saving  sense 
of  humor?    Certainly  humor  tends  to  dispel  formality.  A 
class  listens  to  a  joke, a  riddle  or  a  conundrum. 

For  an  assignment  the  teacher  says,   "V/e  shall  take 
a  part  of  the  period  tomorrow  to  tell  jokes.    Every  one 
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should  "be  ready  with  three  good  jokes  to  tell." 

The  class  is  always  ready.    More, in  selecting  three 
jokes, a  pupil  will  usually  examine  five  or  six.    He  will 
have  talked  to  at  least  two  people  oefore  he  makes  his 
selection.    More  than  this, I  have  found  in  telling  a 
joke  the  pupil  is  less  self-conscious  than  in  many  other 
forms  of  oral  speech.    Perhaps  because  the  joke  is  usual- 
ly short  and  is  less  strain  upon  the  mental  power, the 
pupil  can  focus  his  attention  on  the  telling. 

It  can  be  shown  that  a  joke  contains  unity  --  one 
single  point  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated.  The 
audience  is  always  interested  in  the  ending.     The  pupils 
have  a  desire  to  hear  more, and  a  pupil  who  can  is  usually 
eager  to  tell  one  of  his  own. 

The  aim  is  to  keep  the  subject  matter  simple  but  in- 
teresting, to  get  the  pupil  talking, to  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  self-consciousness. 

Another  of  these  simple  exercises  we  call  "The  Short 
Story  Trial."    The  class  is  given  a  group  of  nouns  in  se- 
quence and  the  pupils  construct  a  story.     Usually  we  select 
three  stories  for  the  same  group,     ihe  critic  names  the  best. 

The  following  were  used  in  my  classes.    Many  of 
them  are  neither  original  nor  new.     The  first  was  found  in 
a  newspaper. 
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1.  "Little  Johnny       pair  of  skates, 

Hole  in  the  ice  —  golden  gates." 

2.  Boy  —  apple  orchard  —  bull. 

3.  Pitcher  —  baseball  --  store  window. 

4.  Boy  --  pet  dog  —  canary. 

In  the  second  exercise  the  pupil  gives  three  nouns 
and  three  qualifying  adjectives. 

1.  Small  boy  —  slippery  pavement  —  shining  quarter. 

This  exercise  tends  to  help  in  the  right  use  of 
qualifying  adjectives. 

Pupils  enjoy  stories  beginning  with  dialogue.  The 
class  is  asked  to  bring  a  dialogue  that  would  form  a  good 
beginning  for  a  story.     This  forms  not  only  a  good  composi- 
tion exercise  but  also  a  chance  to  drive  home  the  use  of 
quotations.    Other  types  of  beginnings  can  be  brought  to 
class  and  discussed,    The  class  is  very  much  interested  in 
these  because  they  are  "their  very  own."    naturally  the 
discussion  should  bring  out  the  necessity  of  a  good  begin- 
ning and  what  constitutes  a  good  beginning. 

The"joke  theme"  may  develop  into  the  anecdote. 
Anecdotes,  of  course,  are  largely  repro  ductive,  but  give 
good  practice  in  talking  and  in  making  short  paragraphs 
where  unity  and  coherence  are  important. 

After  the  joke  telling  we  try  the  "talk  around." 
This  is  a  round  table  discussion  on  some  topics  of  in- 
terest.    "Athletics  in  the  High  School."  or  "Are  people 
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more  Honest?"  or  "Should  English  be  Compulsory? "  and 
timely  topics  of  this  nature  never  fail  to  arouse  in- 
terest. 

An  exchange  of  opinions  and  judgments  not  only 
broadens  the  view  of  the  class  but  often  clarifies  the 
thinking  of  the  individual  and  the  group. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  "oral"  is  to  be  given  the 
topic  is  assigned  and  each  pupil  is  asked  to  think  about 
it  and  be  prepared  with  one  opinion  supported, when  possi- 
ble, by  facts.     He  is  also  supposed  to  ask  one  question 
pertaining  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

A  leader  and  a  secretary  are  appointed  for  each  side. 
The  secretaries  keep  records  ol  the  points  made  and  read 
their  list  either  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  or  as  a  re- 
port at  the  beginning  of  the  next  meeting. 

"Open  Forum"  is  a  "round  table"  sometimes  a  little 
more  formal.     The  general  topic  is  assigned  in  advance. 
The  list  of  timely  topics  is  almost  endless. 

A  chairman  calls  the  meeting  to  order.  Any  member 
may  "move  the  question  of  the  day."    Each  pupil  rises  of 
his  own  accord  to  speak, chooses  his  own  time  and  point. 
He  observes  "parliamentary  procedure"  in  waiting  to  be 
recognized  by,  and  always  speaking  through, the  chair.  It 
is  understood  that  a  member  v/ill  not  speak  more  than  one 
minute  and  not  a  second  time  till  all  have  spoken, unless 
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by  special  request  of  the  chairman. 

A  pupil  will  make  a  special  effort  to  avoid  keep- 
ing the  class  waiting.    After  the  first  time  the  slower 
ones  will  be  anxious  to  recite  early  in  the  period, 
"before  it  has  all  been  said."    I  have  found  that  the 
class  chairman  is  very  apt  to  recognize  the  less  gifted 
when  they  volunteer.     The  chairman  may  summarize  the 
meeting, may  appoint  a  secretary, or  may  call  upon  any 
member  to  do  so.     "Corrections  and  additions"  are  then 
in  order.     Usually  a  "critic"  keeps  account  of  the 
errors  in  grammar  and  statement.     And  the  teacher  will 
plan  corrective  exercises  for  the  class  and  for  individ- 
uals . 

"Free"  discussion  always  comes  before  a  formal  theme 
because  it  includes  the  whole  class; and  the  speeches  are 
necessarily  short  and  each  student  gets  the  feeling  of 
success  in  having  contributed  at  least  once.     Self  reliance 
must  be  allowed  to  take  a  firm  root  before  its  branches 
are  too  closely  cut  back.     Criticism  is  usually  re- 
served to  the  end  and  made  for  the  group  rather  than  for 
the  in divi dual,  although  the  teacher  notes  individual 
errors . 

With  a  small  group  or  with  an  intimate  group  "pro- 
gressive conversation"  is  as  interesting  as  a  game. 
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The  pupil?  sit  in  groups  of  four  or  six.     The  leader 
states  the  topic  and  the  group  is  supposed  to  discuss  it 
for  two  minutes.     Then  at  a  signal  the  leader  selects  the 
best  conversationalist  to  move  on.     The  scorer  keeps  a 
record  of  the  points  made.     The  pupil  receives  a  point 
each  time  he  moves.    The  critic  gives  the  penalty  for 
certain  defined  errors  in  courtesy, grammar, use  of  over- 
worked words, and  the  like. 

Another  scheme  we  have  tried  is  the  interview.  There 
are  many  kinds,  such  as; 

1.  A  teacher  interviews  a  parent. 

2.  An  employer  interviews  a  number  of  applicants  for 
a  position. 

3.  A  reporter  interviews  a  number  of  people  at  a  fire, 
an  accident, a  game  or  something  of  thesort. 

4.  A  reporter  interviews  some  celebrity  --Thomas 
Edison, the  mayor, the  governor, superintendent  of 
schools . 

I  have  found  this  especially  helpful  with  the  less 
gifted  pupil.    Almost  any  one  can  ask  a  group  of  questions. 
The  class  can  readily  see  the  difference  between  skilful 
and  unskilful  questioning.    When  one  is  representing 
Henry  Ford  he  cannot  be  timid  or  bashful.    The  class  can 
be  led  to  suggest  that  some  one  interview  Julius  uaesar 
after  his  triumphal  return  to  Rome.     Some  amazing  and 
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original  interpretations  of  literature  are  thus  discovered. 
All  these  things  cause  discussion, whi ch  is  valuable  oral, 
wo  rk . 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  "familiar  incident  scene", 
One  of  the  most  amusing  that  I  have  seen  tried  was  based 
on  this  situation.     Jack, a  small  boy, had  been  given  a  puppy 
named  Tippie.    Of  course  the  puppy  chewed  everything  and 
chased  everything  and  every  one.    Jack  had  many  arguments. 
The  most  notable  were  the  argument  with  his  chum  which 
proves  conclusively  that  Tippie  is  the  best  dog  in  the 
world, the  conversations  with  big  sister  or  big  brother 
and  their  fri ends , those  with  the  policeman, with  the  lady 
next  door, with  Mother, with  Dad.    Many  scenes  can  be  built 
upon  this  incident  before  the  class  tires.     The  idea, of 
course, is  to  leave  the  class  still  interested, with  a  desire 
to  "try  again  some  other  time."     Usually  they  find  themselves 
too  engrossed  in  other  pursuits  to  return  to  the  same  theme. 

Once  the  class  is  fairly  started  it  is  not  difficult 
to  group  the  interests  and  abilities  to  determine  the  3.ength 
and  type  of  lesson  best  suited  to  their  needs.    Of  course 
it  is  wasteful, and  almost  impossible, to  separate  oral  and 
written  composition.     For  a  long  time  the  emphasis  in  the 
early  years  of  the  high  school  has  been  placed  on  the  written 
theme.     The  oral  theme  must  not  be  neglected.     The  laws  of 
language  are  really  the  laws  of  clear  thinking.    Each  oral 
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theme  and  each  kind  of  oral  expression  is  really  a  drama- 
tized and,  I  hope, socialized  lesson  in  thinking. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  idea  of  imitation  which 
Aristotle  and  Stevenson  and  many  of  the  "modems"  advocate, 
then  the  oral  theme  period  forms  a  good  laboratory  to  test 
out  the  plan. 

A  good  theme  which  earns  merited  approbation  not  only 
encourages  the  student  himself  but  adds  a  new  zest  to  the 
class.     Effort  is   being  used  to  attain  a  definite  end.  The 
pupil  is  consciously  working  to.vard  a  clearly  defined  goal. 

At  various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  oral  theme 
it  is  advantageous  to  study  good  models.  Here  are  a  few  ex 
amples  of  oratory  that  I  have  found  helpful: 

I.Iark  Anthony' s  Speech  from  Julius  Caesar. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech. 

Robert  Emmett's  Speech. 

Patrick  Henry's  Speech. 

St.  Paul's  Speech  on  Mars  Hill  at  Athens. 

Woo  drew  Wilson's  Peace  Speech  before  the  Senate 
January  22,  1917. 

We  have  also  found  retelling  the  story  of  "action" 
poems  interesting.     To  get  the  story  well  enough  for  repro- 
duction, the  pupil  has  to  live  with  the  poem  for  a  time.  Thi 
paves  the  way  for  a  fine  appreciation, and  the  results  on  th 
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pupil's  English, thinking, and  character  are  often  far 
reaching.     Some  of  the  poems  that  were  used  with  marked 
success  are; 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  Hews  from  Ghent  (Browning] . 

Battle  of  Waterloo  (Byron). 

Birth  of  the  Storm  Cloud  (Rue kin). 

Conflict  "between  Christian  and  Appollyon  (Bunyan). 

Fight  between  Roderick  Bhu  and  Fitz  James  (Scott). 

Fight  "between  John  Rudd  and  Carver  in  Lorna  Do  one. 

Wrestling    Hatch  from  As  You  Like  It. 

Why  take  action  poems?    The  pupils  of  this  age  like 
them.     They  give  good  practice  in  "straight  line  thinking." 
Since  they  have  definite  stories  the  claes  can  "be  depended 
upon  to  check  digressions  and  inconsistencies.  Incidentally 
the  pupil  gets  acquainted  with  masterpieces  of  literature. 
Literature  will  in  a  great  measure  answer  many  of  the  adol- 
escents queries  on  life.    Paraphrasing, condensing, and  ex- 
panding are  methods  that  can  be  used  in  oral  as  well  as  in 
written  work. 

Free  discussion  is  always  a  good  beginning  in  oral  English. 
It  is  a  socializing  factor  and  is  perhaps  the  form  of  oral 
English  most  closely  related  to  life  and  most  often  ueed. 
This  type  of  work  tends  to  help  the  claes  become  Detter  ac- 
quainted, prompts  a  truer  understanding  between  pupils  and 
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teacher.    When  the  pupil  conies  to  study  the  types  of  dis- 
course, in  rhetoric,  it  is  valuable, as  a  time  saver, to  use 
the  idea  in  oral  themes  before  any  written  work  is  attempted. 
It  can  be  shown  that  next  to  discussion, explanation  is  most 
often  used.     Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  audience  useful 
ideas.    One  cannot  give  an  audience  any  ideas  unless  he 
can  hold  its  interest.     The  goal  in  exposition  is  not  only 
to  hold  the  interest  of  the  a,udience  but  by  every  possible 
means  to  make  the  ideas  clear.     There  is, of  course, no  hard 
and  fast  line  between  any  of  the  forms  of  discourse.  The 
pupils  have  been  using  each  in  the  oral  theme  perio  d,  though 
perhaps  not  naming  them.     They  grade  into  each  other  in  the 
oral  as  they  do  in  the  written  work. 

'./hen ever  the  speaker  meets  with  a  difference  of 
opinion  his  exposition  or  narration  expands  into  argument. 
Seldom  do  we  find  the  expository  theme  without  description. 
In  exposition, care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  subjects  well 
within  the  pupils'  grasp.    Explaining  how  to  play  a  game, or 
the  setting  up  of  equipment, or  giving  directions  for  getting 
to  places  and  making  things  are  good  subjects. 

Stimulating  pictures  help  to  develop  the  imagination. 
There  is  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  in  the  field  of  youth- 
ful interest.    They  form  an  excellent  beginning  for  oral 
description.     In  motivating  this  work  the  teacher  should 
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r  em  ember  that  description  is  seldom  an  end  in  itself  but 
a  means  to  an  end.    liuch  of  the  aimless, half-hearted  des- 
criptive work  would  be  eliminated  if  this  were  kept  clear- 
ly ia  mind. 

We  have  a  little  game  we  try-*-  What  will  Park  Square 
look  like  in  1950?    What  did  it  look  like  in  1920?  A 
whole  group  of  themes  was  built  about  the  Boston  Public 
Gardens.     Comparison  of  life  in  different  periods, the 
meeting  of  different  types  of  Americans, perhaps  a  public 
speech, are  but  a  few. 

Often  it  is  easy  to  correlate  dernription  and  art 
as  the  Pre-Raphaeli tes  did,  and  where  someof  the  pupils 
have  drawing  ability  they  may  illustrate  descriptions. 
With  the  expository  theme, diagrams , charts  and  pictures 
are  frequently  used.  A  travelogue  employs  not  only 
pictures  but  also  charts  and  maps  and  frequently  speci- 
mens and  souvenirs. 

We  have  found  two  plane  helpful  in  description; 

I.  Prom  the  general  to  the  particular. 

1.  General  view  —  first  glance. 

2.  Detailed  observation        like  the  close-up  in 
the  movies  . 

5. Impress ion . 

II.  The  description  which  centers  about  a  point  of 
interest; details  to  bring  out  this  point. 
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lmpromptu  speaking  is  the  type  of  oral  English  that 
life  situations  very  often  demand. 

What  training  can  we  give  in  this?    All  training 
given  in  thinking, focussing  of  ideas,  and  expression  are 
easily  discernible  in  this  type  of  work,    native  endow- 
ment and  habits  of  speech  are  very  apparent.  Everything 
that  has  helped  or  hindered  the  prepared  oral  composition 
appears  amplified  in  the  impromptu  talk.    We  can, however, 
help  the  pupil  by  affording  him  a  chance  to  practice  im- 
promptus . 

Sometimes  a  list  of  topics  is  placed  on  the  board  a 
day  or  two  in  advance.    The  pupils  are  thus  made  familar 
with  a  group  of  topics  from  which  the  oral  is  selected. 
Each  one  draws  a  number  and  gives  his  talk  when  this 
number  is  called.     Of  course  the  pupil  receiving  nunber 
one  has  the  first  choice  of  subjects.     Sometimes  the 
chairman  calls  on  a  particular  member  of  the  class  or 
for  volunteers.     The  speaker  often  selects  and  introduces 
his  successors.    Once  in  a  while  the  introducer  will  guess 
at  the  subject  upon  which  his  successor  is  to  talk.  If 
the  successor  chooses, he  may  speak  on  that  subject; if  not 
he  must  "fix"  it  with  the  audience. 

Sometimes  a  general  subject  is  announced  as, The  oral 
theme  period  on  'Wednesday  will  be  given  to  "The  Civic 
Improvement  League"  or  "The  Girls'  Athletic  Club." 
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Oft en  gome  member  is  absent  or  the  chairman  has 
failed  to  gauge  his  time  and  he  will  introduce  some 
pupil  who  must  be  ready  with  an  impromptu  theme.  Usually 
the  pupil  is  introduced  with  the  same  remark, as  "Anything 
that  Mr.  John  Brown  may  say  will  be  "both  interesting  and 
inspiring."    At  first,  as  might  "be  expected,  it  is  the 
"specially  able"  who  take  part  in  the  impromptus.  Unless 
overdone  I  consider  this  desirable.     The  gifted  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  out  their  own  capabilities.  Such 
procedure  puts  them  on  their  mettle  and  some  surprisingly 
good  results  are  achieved.    And  it  is  "tremendous"  funl 

We  have  varied  the  exercises  of  "Platform  Day"  in 
many  ways.     The  class  has  been  organized  into  a  "Current 
Events  Club", an  "Athletic  Club,"  a  "Literary  Society,"  a 
"Dramatic  Club,"  a  "neighborhood  Group,"  "Employers  Lia- 
bility Association,  11     "Hospital  Aid,"  and  several  others. 

Each  of  these  clubs  exists  for  one  or  more  oral 
language  periods.    Each  has  a  president  for  the  period  only. 
Sometimes  during  the  last  semester  each  club  gives  a  program. 
Pupils  are  supposed  to  belong  to  one  but  nor  more  than  two 
clubs.     The  president  introduces  the  speakers .makes  all 
needed  announcements , of ten  gives  a  speech  of  welcome, present- 
ation, farewell,  award,  --  in  fact, almost  every  situation 
that  occurs  in  actual  club  life  is  introduced  here.  The 
pupils  try  to  bring  something  new  for  each  meeting.  It  is 
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seldom  that  the  innovation  is  in.  itself  important , but 
each  affords  opportunity  for  discussion  and  usually  adds 
to  the  class's  fund  of  information. 

Book  reports  are  usually  oral.    They  take  various 
forms.    The  pupils  try  to  rival  each  other  in  the  ingenu- 
ity with  which  they  present  their  report.     Sometimes  they 
are  a  book  committee  from  a  public  library, from  a  children's 
library, from  a  school  library.    They  are  supposed  to  have 
read  and  enjoyed  the  book.     But  the  funds  are  low  and  only 
a  limited  number  of  books  can  be  purchased.     The  idea  is 
to  make  your  book  so  worth  while  that  the  directors  will 
put  it  into  the  library  even  if  they  have  to  pay  for  it 
themselves.    A  vote  taken  by  the  directors  at  the  end  of 
the  period  serves  to  stimulate  interest. 

A  group  of  students  ask  the  directors  to  add  more 
biographies  to  the  library.     They  plan  a  list  of  books 
needed.    The  Woman's  Club  asks  for  more  books  on  home 
economics.     This  scheme  may  be  used  in  almost  endless 
~ays .    We  often  have  a  talk  around  on  "books  that  have 
influenced  me . "    Similar  plans  can  be  formulated  for 
desirable  moving  pictures , magazines , plays  and  lectures. 

The  project  has  its  place  in  oral  theme  work.  One 
class  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  "Historical'  Glories 
of  Boston." 
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We  have  gathered  information  and  data  on  the  Best 
College  for  a  Girl  or  Jioy. 

In  reading  The  lian  Y/ithout  a  Country  we  have  re- 
opened the  case  of  Philip  ITolan  and  argued  whether  or 
not  he  should  receive  a  pardon. 

We  are  "beginning  a  class  book  on  "Effective  criticism." 

We  have  organized  the  class  into  a  salesman  period. 
The  salesman  chooses  his  own  article.     Sometimes  we  have 
a  gifted  student  address  the  salesman.     He  strongly  urges 
each  man  to  study  his  own  article, its  hi story, manufacture 
and  value, also  to  study  his  audience.    Insistence  is  placed 
on  the  idea  that  the  sales  talk  will  give  a  correct  and  re- 
liable representation, that  few  telling  arguments  rather 
than  many  are  advisable, that  the  argument  must  fit  the 
disposition  of  the  prospective  customer.     Sometimes  the 
class  acts  as  head  salesman  and  criticizes  the  sales  talk. 
Many  themes  can  be  built  up  about  other  vocational  inter- 
ests.    Frequently  the  -pupil  must  do  considerable  research. 
Sometimes  a  member  of  the  "Chamber  of  Commerce"  outlines 
a  plan  for  civic  betterment.    This  gives  practice  in  form- 
ing clear  cut  reasons.     ._embers  of  a  particular  club  tell 
why  others  should  join  the  Girl  Scouts, the  athletic  asso- 
ciation, literary  club, or,  in  fact, any  organization.  The 
class  is  organized  as  a  company  to  plan  tours,  perhaps 
two  rivals  talk  to  try  to  offer  an  attractive  tour. 
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Th.  e  theme  or  composition  period  built  about  vo- 
cational interest  in  one  section  this  year  grew  out  of 
our  reading  of  Franklin's  autobiography.     Just  how  deep- 
ly any  of  these  projects  are  pursued  will  depend  upon  the 
type  of  class  and  its  specific  needs. 

The  "Lock  Trial"  which  has  been  used  by  upper  class- 
men in  the  civics  class, sometimes  finds  its  way  into  the 
English  period.     If  a  class  contains  many  boys, they  en- 
joy it  very  much.     It  is  really  only  another  variation  of 
platform  day.    The  mock  trial  also  shows  the  difficulty 
that  comes  from  getting  facts  or  gathering  testimony  from 
unreliable  sources , or  from  hasty  judgments  of  partial  causes, 
carelessness,  exaggeration, prejudice,  emotion, and  as  such 
it  proves  a  good  introduction  to  the  formal  debate.  We 
have  also  reproduced  some  trials  from  literature, as , for 
example, "Bar dell  vs.  Pickwick"  from  Dicken's  Pickwick 
Papers . 

Of  course  no  oral  English  work  is  complete  without 
a  debate.    A  finished  formal  debate  is  quite  an  under- 
taking with  pupils  in  the  early  years  of  high  school. 
But  they  do  like  it.    Long  before  they  are  really  ad- 
vanced enough  to  try, requests  will  be  made.     "Why  don't 
we  have  a  debate?"     "Girls  against  "boys?"    When  during 
the  literature  period  a  difference  of  opinion  arises 
the  pupils  will  say  "Let's  have  a  debate  on  that." 
Skilfully  handled,  a  promise  of  an  intersec tional  debate 
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will  motivate  the  oral  composition  work  for  three  or 
i'our  weeks.     The  difficulty  comes  in  restraining  the 
pupils  until  such  time  as  they  can  really  work  well 
enough  to  insure  success. 

There  is  something  about  this  type  of  work  that 
has  a  strong  appeal  for  ninth  graders.     It  may  "be  that 
it  seems  entirely  new, that  it  is  more  grown  up.  The 
announcement  of  a  debate  is  always  greeted  with  enthus- 
iasm. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  start  with  a  general  debate. 
This  requires  that  the  pupil    choose  one  side  or  another, 
that  he  decide  on  his  point  of  view,  and  that  he  give  one 
argument  supported  by  fact  or  refute  one  argument  of  his 
opponent . 

Debating  is  good  in  and  for  itself  since  it  gives 
pleasure, tends  to  build  up  an  inquiring  attitude,  does 
away  with  snap  j  udgments,  and  tends  to  encourage  the 
scientific  attitude  of  openmindedness  and  the  withholding 
of  opinion  until  the  facts  have  been  presented  and  judged, 
l.ore  than  this,  the  debate  calls  for  observation,  consi dera- 
tion, research,  reading,  experiment ,  imagination.     The  funda- 
mentals of  debating  are  easily  mastered.     The  pupils. like 
the  high-sounding  phraseology.    An  intersectional  debate 
gives  splendid  opportunity  for  good  sportsmanship,  since 
the  pupils  enjoy  this  so  much  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "the 
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days  that  make  them  happy  make  them  wise." 

The  Debate. 
Truth  is  the  thing  to  "be  sought. 

The  chief  reasonSf'or  using  the  debate,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  like  it, are  that  it  calls  for  teamwork, 
intensive  thinking, skill  in  selecting  only  pertinent  ideas, 
active  use  of  the  imagination  in  trying  to  discover  what 
the  other  side  will  say;practice  in  Rooking  on  a  question 
from  many  sides;  ability  to  study  out  a  proposition, train 
ing  in  correct  use  of  references,     Skill  in  the  making 
and  best  use  of  reliable  judgment  and  ability  to  use  good 
oral  expression  are  absolutely  necessary.     The  debate  calls 
into  play  earnestness , reason, rather  than  opinion,  dignity, 
courtesy,  fair  play  and  self  control,     i'ew  students  can 
speak  to  advantage  if  they  say  more  than  one  hundred  words 
a  minute.     Debating  dereats  the  rapid  talker, the  hasty 
thinker, and  the  person  o±  unsound  judgment.     It  axso  re- 
empnasizes  the  ability  not  only  to  get  the  interest  of 
the  audience  but  to  hold  it  when  it  has  been  aroused;  to 
properly  subordinate  ideas, to  appeal  to  both  reason  and 
feeling.     Always  the  debaters  must  exercise  self  control. 
The  use  of  the  climax  order  in  statements  tends  to  help 
pupils  in  power  and  emphasis. 

The  amount  of  time  that  can  be  wisely  given  to  the 
technique  of  debate  varies  with  the  class.     In  the  early 
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years  of  nigh  school  care  should  be  taken  that  this  is 
not  overdone.  In  my  classes  most  of  the  work  was  done 
by  the  pupils  on  their  own  time.  The  debate  was  a  re- 
ward for  excellence  in  work  and  was  regarded  as  a  "red 
letter  day." 

Because  the  debate  is  formal  and  standardized  it 
has  certain  definite  values, such  as  the  opportunity  for 
thinking, accurate  statement, suspended  judgment, the  need 
to  keep  in  mind  the  goa,l  to  which  the  team  is  working  , 
the  need  to  define  and  understand  terms, to  base  opinion 
on  fact ; finally, the  social  values  that  have  been  indicated 
before . 

In  most  of  the  oral  composition  work  the  pupils  have 
been  encouraged  to  form  their  own  viewpoints  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions.    The  debate  gives  them  the  opportunity  of 
discerning  another's  viewpoint, of  having  others  criticize 
one's  conclusions , and  of  testing  the  validity  of  such  con- 
clusions.    It  must  be  remembered, though, that  debating  is 
often  a  superstructure, and, like  any  otner  iorm,must  be 
built  on  sure  foundations  to  be  of  value. 

The  debate  represents  formal, hard, serious  work. 
We  vary  it  by  introducing  a  guessing  game.    Each  student 
takes  an  important  character  from  literature  and  the 
others  strive  to  guess  who  is  portrayed. 
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We  have  organized  ourselves  into  scenario  writers 
and  discussed  famous  scenes  from  masterpieces  as  material 
for  a  moving  picture  company,  selected  "books  that  we  should 
like  to  see  in  the  cinema, and  explained  why. 

Emphasis  has  "been  on  the  need  of  varying  the  kinds  of 
oral  composition  work.    But, like  all  good  things, this  can 
be  overdone.    The  debate  shows  that  a  few  telling  arguments 
are  of  much  greater  use  than  many  of  slight  importance.  80 
in  the  oral  English  work  the  teacher  must  have  at  his  com- 
mand great  resources,  but  his  own  judgment  will  show  that 
the  idea  of  mastery  of  a  suoject  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
need  of  variety.     The  teacher  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind, 
even  as  the  speaker,  the  ability  and  interest  of  his  class. 
The  needs  of  the  particular  group  must  always  determine  the 
amount  and  kind  of  oral  composition  work. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  John  Dewey 
in  How  We  Think: 

"Holding  a  mind  to  a  subject  is  like  holding  a  ship 
to  its  course;   it  implies  constant  change  01  place  corn- 
Dined  with  unity  of  direction." 

Correlation . 

With  what  subjects  may  oral  English  be  correlated? 
With  practically  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  and  with 
practically  every  life  activity  of  the  pupil.    Oral  compos- 
ition and  written  composition  are  really  only  one  subject. 
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The  aim  here  has  been  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  one 
that  has  seemed  to  "be  neglected.    Y/hen,  however, oral  and 
written  composition  move  along  together, each  is  re-in- 
lorced  by  the  other. 

Indeed  little  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  correla- 
tion, because  while  Latin, science, or  mathematics  may  become 
provincial, English  by  its  very  nature  precludes  such  possi- 
bility.   The  closest  correlation  will, of  course, be  with  lit- 
erature.   Literature  has  au  ethical  content.     It  portrays 
either  directly  or  by  contrast  ideals  of  achievement.  As 
these  are  the  highest  ideals  of  the  race, when  they  dominate 
the  actions  of  men  they  usually  insure  the  greatest  amount 
of  usefulness  and  happiness.    Whatever  the  results  may  seem 
to  be, the  worker  in  tnese  ideals  cannot  fail.     In  so  far  as 
he  is  able  to  approximate  his  ideals  he  becomes  mentally 
more  vigorous , cherishes  finer  feeling  of  good  will, main- 
tains hopeful  and  encouraging  attitudes. 

Complete  correlation  must  always  remain  an  ever  re- 
ceding goal, because  we  never  arrive  at  the  stage  where  we 
have  establisned  all  the  necessary, to  say  nothing  of  all 
the  possible, relations  with  other  subjects, or  with  life. 
But  in  so  far  as  we  approximate  the  ideal, in  so  far  may 
v/e  measure  our  success. 
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Criticism. 

Criticism,  or  the  judgment  of  values, goes  hand  in 
hand  with  progress.     It  calls  for  skill  and  tact, especi- 
ally in  the  beginning.     In  the  early  stages  of  the  oral 
composition  work  we  stress, as  has  been  mentioned,  the 
single  point  of  criticism.    At  first  a  criticism  is 
made  of  the  group  of  speakers  in  a  period  or  part  of  a 
period.     Very  soon, however, one  point  criticism  is  made 
for  each  theme.    Later  a  need  for  somet-iing  more  definite 
is  felt.     The  class  formulates  its  own  chart , similar  to 
the  following. 

The  Critic  Asks: 

1.  Did  you  like  the  appearance  of  the  speaker? 
Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Was  the  subject  matter  interesting  and  suffi- 
ciently limited? 

3.  Was  the  voice  an  asset? 

4.  Was  the  command  of  language  adequate? 

5.  What  is  the  best  thing  that  could  be  taken 
from  the  theme? 

Sometimes  the  pupils  write  out  criticisms  which  are 
given  anonymously  to  the  speaker.    Pupils  are  very  anxious 
to  receive  them. 

The  study  of  debate  often  gives  definiteness  and  point 
to  the  pupil's  ability  to  criticize  by  shov/ing  the  relative 
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importance  oi  the  elements  in  a  theme.     This  is  one 
scheme  we  use: 

I  deas  60% 

English  expression   20% 

Delivery--including  poise, voice, etc . , . . .20^ 
Llost  of  the  criticism  is  informal, although, as  a, 

rule, each  period  has  at  least  two  officially  appointed 

critics . 

Occasionally  the  class  writes  or  gives  editorials 
on  some  needed  point  of  criticism.     The  following  may 
serve  as  illustrations: 

1.  Criticism  of  myself  by  myself. 

2.  Criticisms  I  like. 

3.  Criticism  that  discourages. 

4.  Criticism  that  encourages. 

Vocabulary  Building. 
Did  any  teacher  ever  have  a  class  with  an  extensive 
vocabulary?    Most  certainly  not.     Teachers  in  every  grade 
of  school  and  college  know  that  the  class  vocabulary  is 
far  from  adequate.     How  does  one  acquire /vocabulary?  Some- 
times through  hearing, but  mostly  through  reading.  Inocu- 
late the  pupil  with  a  desire  to  read.     Keqd  much  with  the 
pupil.     It  is  reading  that  gives  a  vocabulary  and  it  is 
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ref lection  that  shows  how  it  should  "be  used.  Discrimin- 
ation, fluency,  "brevity  and  vigor  are  impossible  without 
a  vocabulary.    All  who  will  can  acquire  a  vocabulary. 
When  the  class  has  made  some  progress  in  overcoming 
timi dity, when  it  has  come  to  a  realization  of  the  quanti 
ty  of  material  close  at  hand  that  may  serve  as  subjects 
for  oral  composition, then  the  need  of  more  detailed  con- 
structive criticism  appears.    What  is  the  use  of  fine 
ideas, and  many  of  them, if  one's  vocabulary  is  so  poor 
that  he  can  express  them  only  approximately?    He  is 
then  like  a  foreigner  learning  the  language.     The  time 
comes  when  the  intelligent  student  must  be  ashamed  of 
his  meager  eommand  of  words*    Just  as  the  foreigner  who 
has  risen  from  the  barely  articulated  "bread"  and  "give 
bread"  realizes  the  pleasure  and  power  of  being  able  to 
say, "Have  you  any  white  bread  today?"  so  the  pupil  who 
can  satisfy  the  felt  need  of  expressing  an  idea  in  dis- 
criminating language  feels  a  thrill  of  conquest. 

Many  devices  are  offered  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary.     Deliberate  and  conscious  attempts  to  in- 
crease one's  vocabulary  are  probably  necessary.     Such  a 
method  is  work  in  the  beginning, but, sooner  or  later, it 
becomes  a  habit  by  which  the  pupils  will  begin  almost 
unconsciously  to  note  and  employ  the  new  word.  YiTord 
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study  forms  a  special  exercise, and  if  rightly  carried  out 
will  afreet  the  pupil's  oral  and  written  expression.  When 
a  passage  of  literature  owes  force  to  the  careful  selection 
of  the  right  word,  the  word  should  "be  studied  in  its  content. 
There  is  a  fine  satisfaction  in  using  words  intelligently, 
appropriately, and  accurately. 

Correction  of  Grammatical  Errors. 
Besides  meager  vocabulary, grammatical   errors  often 
mar  the  pupil's  theme.    The  Wilson  Language  Errors  test 
will  serve  to  locate  and  classify  errors,  systematic, 
persistent,  corrective  drill  must  then  "be  given.  Diction- 
ary drills  are  valuable  to  test  speed  in  finding  words, 
to  develop  ability  in  pronouncing  correctly, and  skill  in 
selecting  definitions.     Some  clever  dictionary  games  car- 
be  organized. 

These  are  necessary  requirements , but  it  is  desirable 
to- keep  the  larger  idea  before  the  pupils.     So  we  give  them, 
as  means  of  improving  their  vocabularies  and  correcting 
slovenly  speech  habits, the  following: 

1.  Read  the  best  literature. 

2.  Use  a  dictionary. 

3.  Listen  to  educated  speakers . 

4.  Try  to  learn  two  new  words  a  week. 

5 •  Uge  your  bes t  vocabulary  on  all  occasions . 

*  WorldTsbok  Company." 
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Always  back  of  adequate  expression  is  power  of  thought. 
The  expression  must  fit  the  thought. 

There  are  particular  tilings  members  of  a  class  can  do. 
For  instance, they  form  such  placards  as  "These  Words  are 
Overworked.    Let's  give  them  a  v/ell  earned  rest  this  term." 
"The  past  participle  is  a  weak  person.    He  needs  the  auxili- 
ary to  help  him." 

We  have  also  built  up  a  list  of  "Pitfalls  to  Progress*" 
And  the  correct  form  of  the  chief  grammatical  errors  of  the 
particular  group  or  section  is  listed.    When  a  period  of  a 
of  a  month  goes  by  without  a  class  error, that  is  blotted  out. 
Different  sections  eagerly  watch  each  other's  chart  quite 
as  interestedly  as  they  do  their  own.    We  have  a  board 
space  reserved  for  "Outcasts."    Upon  this  appear  the  law- 
abiding  members.    Por  instance, instead  of  writing  "aint"-- 
"Isn't  is  not  an  outcast"  is  written.    Often  just  a  glance 
toward  this  corner  helps  a  pupil  to  see  his  error.  Be- 
sides this, we  nave  in  the  early  stage  a  committee  on  cor- 
rection.    The  worst  offender  against  the  law  abiding  "he 
doesn't"  is  chairman  of  the  committee, or  he  may  be  the 
sheriff  into  whose  custody  the  lawbreaker  "he  don't"  has 
been  given. 

The  play  spirit  is  always  valuable, but  the  high 
school  student  soon  realizes  that  certain  forms  cannot 
be  permitted.     It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  errors 
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in  grammatical  construction  may  "be  eliminated  by  right 
habits.     The  pupil's  ear  can  "be  cultivated  so  that  these 
things  will  not  be  allowed.     "They  shall  not  pass!" 
Before  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  the  pupil  should  "be  so 
sensitive  to  these  mistakes  that  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion is  ensured  to  prevent  them. 

The  "public  opinion"  of  the  class  will  usually  be 
sufficient  incentive  for  courtesy  in  speaking.  We 
sometimes  mention  that  the  self-respecting  pupil  re- 
spects his  opponent, his  audience, his  speech, himself . 

Expression. 

Some  few  pupils  are  goo  a  speakers  for  the  age 
and  grade, but  even  these  need  to  develop.     The  great 
majority  are  fair  or  poor.    We  must  develop  the  latter 
not  by  nature  or  incidentally  but  by  careful  study  and 
thought  and  graded  steps. 

Correction . 

Persistent  correction  of  errors  is  necessary.  Any 
device  which  drives  nome  the  correct  form  or  focusses 
the  pupil's  attention  on  it  is  valuable.    One  of  these 
devices  is  broadcasting.    When  voice  work  lags  e,nd  the 
piipil  seems  slipping  back  into  his  careless  haoits  we 
have  "tryouts  for  a  play  by  the  dramatic  club"  and  try- 
outs  for  the  "broadcaster's  position"  at  a  radio  station. 
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Definite  drill  in  correction  of  errors  is  absolutely 
necessary.     Much  skill  is  needed  to  prevent  the  occurrence. 
As  a  rule  too  little  is  done  along  this  line.     But  it  is 
always  to  oe  remembered  that  corrective  drill  should  "be 
given  as  needed  and  with  specific  ends  in  view. 

Relation  of  Language  and  Thought. 
The  idea  that  language  is  a  tool  for  the  expression 
of  thought  cannot  be  stressed  too  much.    There  is, however, 
an  interrelation  between    language  and  thought,  as  the 
teacher  knows  and  the  pupil  can  be  taught  to  discover. 

"Language  is  necessary  for  thinking  as  well  as  for 
communication  .    Learning  the  appropriate  name  for  what 
was  dim  and  vague  cleared  up  ana  crystallized  the  whole 
matter.     It  was  elusive, but  the  attaching  of  the  word  puts 
limits  around  the  meaning,  draws  it  out  of  the  void, makes 
it  stand  out  as  an  entity  on  its  own  account. 

"It  is  hardly  surprising  that  savages  attach  a  magic 
efficacy  to  words.    A  meaning  fixed  by  a  linguistic  sign 
is  conserved  for  future  use.     Since  intellectual  life  de- 
pends on  a  possession  of  a  store  of  meanings, the  import- 
ance of  language  cannot  be  overestimated.     To  besure  the 
methods  of  storing  is  not  wholly  aseptic;  words  often 
corrupt  and  modify  the  meanings  they  are  supposed  to  keep 
intact, but  liability  of  infection  is  the  price  paid  by 
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every  living  thing  for  the  privilege  of  living."  * 

Through  literature  pupils  can  be  led  to  appreciate 
"beautiful  expression  and  "brought  to  understand  that 
command  of  language  makes  for  enlargement  of  vision, 
knowledge, an d  thinking  power. 

Results . 

In  oral  English, as  in  all  other  subj ects, there  is  an 
imperative  need  of  organizing  knowledge  and  procedure  into 
complete  units  looking  toward  well  conceived  ends.  These 
ends  serve  as  stopping  places  to  pause  and  "breathe  ,  and 
ascertain  that  we  are  on  the  right  road, that  this  is  the 
best  road, as  well  as  to  find  out  where  we  went , whither, 
why, and  to  what  purpose. 

The  starting  point  of  our  experiment  was  the  pupil's 
individual  capacity  to  give  an  oral  composition.     In  the 
modern  high  school  there  are  certainly  as  many  degrees  of 
capability  as  there  are  pupils.     Three  large  groups  can 
be  readily  established       good,  fair, poor.     The  problem  was 
to  give  all  the  opportunity  of  developing  original  ability 
by  providing  suitable  practice, not  indeed  tne  creation  of 
caste,  but  beside  the  needed  individual  training  to  give 
a  broad  general  one  that  should  mitigate  against  all  class 
lines  except  those  created  and  maintained  by  real  ability. 
To  whom  much  has  been  given  much  must  be  expected. 


*  John  Dewey  -How  We  think. 
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At  the  end  of  e.  year  in  such  laboratory  practice  m 
oral  composition  it  is  hardly  to  "be  expected  that  all  or 
that  any  of  the  pupils  have  obtained  a  mastery  of  direct, 
forcible  English.    But  it  is  to  be  expected  that  practical- 
ly all  realize  the  desirability  of  such  a,  goal,  that  most 
are  consciously  vrorking  toward  it, that  each  knows  his  own 
particular  difficulties  and  has  formulated  a  plan  for  the 
overcoming  of  these  difficulties  by  himself  or  with  the 
aid  of  the  teacher  and  the  class, that  he  is  determined 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  inadequate  or  partial  achievement. 

Because  the  pupil  has  had  at  least  four  or  five 
successful  themes, he  understands  tnat  his  goal  can  be 
achieved  and  that  achievement  can  only  come  by  practice 
and  vigilant  effort.     Because  he  has  seen  and  heard  others 
succeed  in  both  greater  and  less  degrees  he  gains  power  of 
appreciation.     He  knows  by  his  own  a.ctual  observation  that 
ability  to  use  spoken  English  well  doe::  result  in  making 
the  user  master  of  himself,  of  the  situation,  ajad  often 
leader  of  others  as  well. 

In  so  far  as  these  results  are  made  definite  the 
pupil  comes  to  be  happy  in  his  own  growth  because  "any 
fair  state  of  development  is  its  own  reward, the  most 
precious  a  man  can  have."    This  is  the  finest  type  of 
appreciation  --  both  intellectual  and  emotional. 
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The  technical  results  --training  in  the  craftsman- 
ship of  language  and  speech  —  vary  with  natural  ability. 
As  a  rule  the  most  gifted  make  the  greater  strides,  "but 
there  are  enough  exceptions  to  be  stimulating  to  both 
the  pupils  and  the  teacher.     Every  pupil  has  to  some 
extent  increased  his  active  and  passive  vocabulary  and 
has  been  helped  to  improve  some  sloveniy  speech  habits. 

As  an  educative  force  the  oral  theme  period  rightly 
used  gives  training  in  doing  one's  own  thinking, in  form- 
ing individual  j  udgments,  and  in  criticizing -the  judgments 
of  himself  and  others.     This  is  fundamental  for  any  high- 
er education  and  for  many  kinds  of  success  in  life.  .Be- 
sides, the  pupil  has  obtained  at  least  an  introduction 
to  the  use  of  library  an&  other  sources  of  knowledge. 

As  an  individual  he  has  had  practice  in  "using  his 
initiative  and  self-control.    He  has  been  encouraged  to 
form  his  own  purposes  rather  than  merely  obey  direction. 
In  life  situations  he  has  made  or  fa,iled  to  make  a  real 
attempt  to  amuse, instruct  or  persuade  others.    He  has 
seen  and  noted  the  reasons  for  success  and  failure. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  result  is  on  the  side  of  so- 
ciability --  ability  to   ,;ork  with  others,  to  bring  into 
the  classroom  the  finest  ideals  of  good  sportsmanship-- 
— in  fine, to  live  happily  with  his  fellows. 

A  right  beginning  along  these  lines , however  slight, 
is  worthwhile. 
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Conclusion. 

Following  such  a  plan  in  oral  English  what  may  we 
reasonably  hope  to  accomplish  during  the  first  year? 
Minimum  essestials  are  not  a  prominent  feature  of  our 
modern  schools, but  more  and  more  has  come  the  need  of 
standards  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  judge  results. 

The  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  or  the  first 
year  of  senior  high  school,  shoul d  be  able  to  talk  with 
some  fluency, v/ith  point  and  clearness  to  a  group.  He 
should  be  an  interested  and  intelligent  listener.  His 
ear  should  oe  trained  to  recognize  correct  and  cultivated 
language.     He  should  know  definitely  his  own  specific 
pitfalls  and  be  determined  to  overcome  them.     It  is  to 
be  noped  that  he  goes  on  more  vigorously, with  an  ener- 
getic desire  to  explore  the  new  opportunity, that  having 
once  been  awakened  to  the  aliveness  of  his  surroundings 
he  will  find  it  difficult  to  return  to  his  state  of  un- 
critical thinking  and  passive  acceptance. 

Alertness, stability, habits  of  scientific  thinking, 
and  the  spirit  or  work  are  some  of  the  larger  aims  we 
hope  that  a  well  planned, carefully  graded, enthusiastical- 
ly presented  course  in  oral  English  will  help  produce, 
perhaps  these  intangible, i dealistic  effects  are  in  the 
end  more  important  than  immediate  results. 
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But  what  are  the  immediate  aims?     It  will  se err- 
that  a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  the  "beginning  with 
little  apparent  progress,     It  requires  almost  infinite 
patience  and  a  sure  vision.     But  it  pays.     The  great 
thing  is  to  remain  alive  in  one's  composition  work. 
Even  though  the  growth  be  slow  and  "barely  perceptible, 
the  aliveness  does  counts.     The  details  of  knowledge 
may  well  "be  forgotten,  but  the  charm  of  its  novelties 
and  its  Deauties  skilfully  revealed, the  thrill  of  hard 
intellectual  conquests  that  it  afforded, will  remain. 

Finally,  good  speech  is  an  art.    Any  art  should  be 
well  worth  acquiring  in  and  for  itself ,  and,  as  Angelo 
Patri  says, because  art  "puts  soul  into  everything  the 
child  does, whether  he  sweeps  a  floor, washes  a  wall, 
drav/s  a  picture, writes  a  poem  or  sings  a  song." 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  oral  composition  is 
a  magic  talisman  lor  unlimited  success  or  even  moderate 
success,  out  I  do  think  that  it  gives  to  the  individual 
and  the  group  greater  possibilities  and  to  quote  John 
Dewey, "It  makes  for  that  enrichment  or  the  present  for 
it  own  sake, which  is  the  oest  heritage  of  childhood  and 
the  best  insurer  of  future  growth  for  an  education  that 
is  life  and  may  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  delight. 
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"The  riches  of  scholarship  deiy  fortune  and  outlive 
calamity.     They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  thief  or 
moth  or  rust.    As  they  cannot  be  inherited  so  they  can- 
not he  alienated." 

By  encouraging  ~^he  student  to  taJ£e  the  initiative, 
we  hope  to  prove  that  responsibility  educates  and  re- 
sponsibility interests , and  that  there  conies  before  him 
an  ever  wi  dening,  ever  esq)  an  ding  horizon  of  achievement, 
fresh  fields  to  explore  end  greater  conquests  just  be- 
yond.    He  eagerly  seizes  on  every  subject  and  enters 
with  zest  on  every  fresh  understanding. 

Oral  English  as  a  Unifying  Force. 

Amid  the  various  and  sometimes  conflicting  demands 
of  the  high  school  some  place  is  needed  wiiere  the  pupil 
may  view  the  thing  as  a  whole  and  get  the  right  perspect- 
ive, the  broad  view  of  the  oneness  of  knowledge  and  of 
life  and  a  greater  insight  into  the  demands  of  everyday 
living, --perhaps  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  disinter- 
ested service  in  sharing  general  culture, the  moulding  of 
character  and  disposition  to  enrich  and  sweeten  life. 

When  the  oral  English  period  becomes  the  forum  the 
pupil  has  a  chance  to  appreciate  and  react  on  the  re- 
sources and  problems  of  modern  life  and  culture.  Here 
the  serious  purposes  of  life  should  receive  adequate 
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consi  deration  from  every  youth.    Lire  purposes  should  "be 
given  direction  and  encouragement.    The  pupil  feels  that 
life  is  not  worth  living  without  some  worthy  form  of  ser- 
vice to  which  he  devotes  himself  with  all  the  ardor, all 
the  intelligence, all  the  skill  with  which  na.ture  has  en- 
dowed him  and  which  he  can  acquire  through  training.  A 
safe  citizen  grows  only  on  the  "basis  of  understanding 
of  the  complex  and  comprehensive  problems  of  life.  Ideals 
and  attitudes  are  always  the  results  of  internal  con- 
quest and  usually  inspire  self  respect  and  respect  for 
his  fellow  men . 

Coleridge's  statement  of  criticism  may  be  applied 
to  our  own  work. 

What  have  we  tried  to  do? 

Use  the  oral  English  period  as  a  place  to 

train  good  citizens. 
How  well  have  we  done  it? 

"Let  your  own  heart  answer.  " 
Was  it  worth  doing? 

If  education, democracy, ideals, rignt  living, 

mean  anything  --  Yes. 
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Summary . 

Oral  composition  is  defined  as  the  organization  and 
telling  in  one's  own  words  the  results  of  one's  thinking. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  memorized  reci tation.     There  nas  oeen 
much  criticism  of  its  use  or  value  in  the  early  years  of 
the  senior  high  school.    Objection  to  it  has  been  on  the 
grounds  that  the  pupil  merely  repeats  in  a  formal, stilted 
way  what  he  has  had  before, that  he  acquires  no  new  power, 
that , therefore, the  time  spent  is  wasted. 

The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  not  to  calraQy  ig- 
nore the  objection.    Nor, because  oral  language  is  an  art 
dependent  largely  on  native  ability  and  cultural  back- 
ground which  insure  right  habits  of  thought  and  speech 
in  childhood, to  accept  defeat  and  admit  that  oral  jsnglish 
in  high  school  is  futile.     Rather  do  the  many  real  diffi- 
culties become  an  insistent  challenge  to  reconstruct  pro- 
cedure to  meet  the  needs  of  our  particular  group.  The 
reconstruction  procedure  includes  on  the  teacher's  part 
a  sense  of  the  importance  and  universality  of  good  oral 
composition  ability  in  life,  and  the  realization  that  it 
is  high  treason  to  our  ideals  of  education  to  shift  the 
responsibility  to  other  schools,  other  teachers, or  to 
chance.     The  present  situation  demands  a  clearer  vision, 
more  intensive  effort, and  more  rational  technique. 
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The  teacher  must  begin  on  the  plane  of  the  pupils' 
own  needs.     The  first  step  is  to  arouse  enthusiasm, to 
place  before  the  class  fine  ideals  that  will  evoke  energy 
and  insure  that  practice  and  attention  to  necessary  de- 
tails which  alone  brings  mastery  over  means  of  execution. 
Fluency  is  the  first  requisite.     Fluency  is  a  product  of 
enthusiasm  and  "life  more  abundant."    \7hile  occupied  with 
the  means  and  material  of  good  oral  expression, the  idea 
that  composition  is  thought  first, then  exp r es s i on . mus t 
never  be  lost  sight  of. 

Interest  is  a,  prime  requisite  because  without 
genuine  interest  no  power  can  be  advantageously  developed. 
Interest  is  secured  through  right  motivation.  Since 
actual  living  leads  to  expression, the  aim  is  to  place 
the  pupils  in  life  situations  where  they  "learn  to  do 
by  doing."    Effort  is  made  to  secure  the  scope  and  type 
of  subjects  that  appeal  to  adolescence,  to  submit  the 
pupil  to  social  and  ethical  interests  in  the  laboratory 
period  of  oral  English,  and  to  help  him  to  respond  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  and  growing  power. 

The  years  of  high  school  life  form  a  period  of  self 
discovery  and  present  special  difficulties  and  a  great 
need  of  wise  guidance.     Skilfully  handled,  the  oral  theme 
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period  opens  wide  possibilities.     It  "becomes  a  unifying 
factor  in  education.     Little  can  be  done  unless  the 
pupils  desire  to  attain.     Then  a  carefully  graded 
systematic  practice  will  ensure  increasing  success. 

The  process  of  self- development  must  be  encouraged 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Much  depends  on  the  wise  choice 
of  procedure.  Many  schemes  have  been  tried  because  the 
hope  of  progress  lies  in  experimentation. 

Some  formal  elements  that  assist  the  pupil  to  be 
successful  are  enumerated.     The  "composition"  difficulties 
must  be  met  and  overcome  by  adequate  preparation  and  system- 
atic exercises.    High  school  pupils  give  poor  compositions 
because  they  lack  ideas.     They  need  to  be  trained  to 
observe  and  find  theme  material  in  the  world  about  them, 
to  select  suitable  subjects, to  limit  the  subject, to  collect 
and  develop  ideas, to  organize  the  material.     The  use  of 
simple  outlines  and  transitional  devices  aid  the  pupil  in 
the  proper  sequence  and  subordination  of  ideas. 

Language  as  language  and  language  as  a  tool  for  the 
conveyance  of  thought  present  difficulties  that  must  be 
met  by  training  in  vocabulary  building, in  dictionary  use, 
in  correct  grammar, in di s criminating  expression. 

Because  the  composition  is  oral, provision  must  be 
made  to  secure  correct  speech.    Attention  is  focussed  on 
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quality  and  tone  of  voice,  pronounciation, enunciation, 
and  diction.     A  trained  ear  will  not  only  help  in  the 
matter, but  will  reinforce  grammatical  and  linguistic 
niceties.     Certain  physical  and  social  requirements 
are  to  be  met  because  of  the  audience.     These  include 
the  speaker's  position, poise, courteous  and  friendly 
relations  with  hie  hearers.    Finally, since  definite 
standards  are  to  be  established, the  pupil  must  be 
trained  in  critical  judgment  and  appreciation,  such 
training  and  opportunity  should  result  in  a  socialized 
person, better  fitted  to  become  an  efficient  citizen. 

There  are  many  things  a  high  school  should  teach. 
There  are  a  few  that  it  must  teach  if  it  is  to  keep 
faith  with  education  and  life  in  a  democracy. 

Among  the  essentials  is  a  good  command  of  the 
mother  tongue  because  it  helps  to  bring  the  resources 
of  the  mind  into  readiness  and  service, it  provides  prex> 
aration  for  living  in  a  democracy,  tends  to  lead  the 
pupil  toward  reading  the  best  literature, unifies  the 
educational  process , and  pro vi des  for  its  better  contin- 
uance after  the  high  school  period  is  completed.  It 
leads  toward  the  culture  which  Llathew  Arnold  defines  as 
a  "pursuit  of  total  perfection."     The  man  who  knows 
what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  has  a  fine  opportunity 
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for  leadership.     Oral  composition  rightly  taught  is 
highly  educational  since  the  measure  and  value  of  an 
education  is  tested  by  its  contribution  to  the  life 
of  an  individual  and  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
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